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THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


In the month of December, 1939, His Eminence Car- 
dinal Hinsley stirred England with a broadcast address, 
which he called ‘ The Sword of the Spirit.’ The address 
was published and had an immense circulation. In the 
month of August, 1940, His Eminence inspired the Catho- 
lic laity, and, one imagines, a great part of the clergy also, 
by launching the movement which he likewise called ‘ The 
Sword of the Spirit.’ This movement, like the addresses 
from which it takes its title, may be said to be, or at any 
rate is intended to be, the response of the soul and mind 
and will of the Catholic body in England to the spiritual 
and intellectual and moral necessities of the time. These 
necessities were, for those who had eyes to see, plain and 
evident enough in time of peace. They became clamant 
with the outbreak of war. 

England had inherited from the Middle Ages with all 
their traditions an admirable series of Christian institu- 
tions—for example, the great Cathedrals, the great Uni- 
versities, and the Common Law'—and the whole body of 
theological and philosophical and moral principles that 
gave life to these institutions and to the civilisation that 
they served. During the century that followed (shall we 
say?) Catholic Emancipation, the life of England and the 
institutions that served it at first gradually and then more 





'Contrast, just for fun, the institutions of the post-Reforma- 
tion period: The Bank of England, the Stock Exchange and 
the National Debt. 
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and more rapidly ceased to be Christian. Take one ex. 
ample: In the year 1829, I believe it to be true that each 
of the Fellows in each of the Colleges of Oxford and Cam. 
bridge was not only expected to be a Christian, but was 
also required to be a celibate and in Orders. Now, it is 
not necessary (is it?) for any of the Fellows in any of the 
Colleges to be celibate or in Orders, or even a Christian; 
and (we are told) few enough are. Again, in the year 1829 
there was no judge or lawyer in England who would not 
have assured you that ‘ Christianity is part of the law of 
England.’ In the year 1917 it was decided by the House 
of Lords, by a majority of four against one, that Christia- 
nity was no longer part of the Law of England.’ 

To those whose minds were attentive to these changes, 
it was more and more apparent in the years before the 
war that if the fabric of English civilization were to sur- 
vive, it would be necessary for the few Catholic pillars 
in the edifice to bear almost the whole weight of the build- 
ing. In fact, whether we recognised it or not, the move- 
ment of history was beginning to cast on the Catholic body 
the whole burden of maintaining the tradition of Chris- 
tian civilization in this country. The hope of the more 
serious minds was that the Catholic body would come to 
recognize that the weight was being (or had been) in this 
way cast upon them; and would, with open eyes and 
humble hearts, accept the burden and the duty. 

The outbreak of the war precipitated a spiritual crisis. 
England was fighting ‘for freedom and justice arid the 
tradition of Christian civilization.’ Her reserves of that 
tradition were a wasting asset. The tradition had to be 
renewed, refreshed, reinforced. Only Catholicism could 
do it. Cardinal Hinsley began to appear on platforms and 
at public meetings in the company of and immediately 





2In 1829 also there was no lawyer in England who would 
have denied or even doubted that indissolubility was a legal 
quality of every English marriage. It is no longer so. 
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behind the Prime Minister. In December, 1939, he un- 
sheathed for the nation the Sword of the Spirit. 

And now, in the movement bearing that name, he has 
called the Catholic laity to his aid; and the clergy, too, as 
is shown by the number of those who have been nominated 
or elected to the Executive Committee. It was and is in- 
deed imperative to have the assistance of the clergy. For 
who else are to teach us to pray; and, where need is, to 
pray on our behalf? And where else are to be found the 
theological and philosophical and moral principles that are 
needed for the transfusion that is to be made into the 
institutions that are, so to say, the limbs and the organs 
of English civilization? 

The movement, then, is a movement of prayer and study 
and action. It operates thus on three planes: on the plane 
of prayer, of regular prayer, with provision for recurring 
days of recollection and retreat; on the plane of study; 
of what we may call sacred study, which is properly the 
affair of the clergy; and of what we may call profane study, 
which is properly the affair of the laity; and of action, by 
way, one supposes, of example, and by pamphlets, meet- 
ings, and propaganda, which is to be controlled and guided 
by an Executive Committee. 

Already a series of popular pamphlets are in the press; 
and ‘ drawing-room’ meetings are being held in London 
and elsewhere. A special series of lectures are being ar- 
ranged by the Aquinas Society in aid of the Movement. 
A special High Mass is to be celebrated Coram Cardinali 
at Westminster Cathedral on October 6th, and mass meet- 
ings are being arranged. 

Of the Executive Committee the elected Chairman is 
Mr. Paul Kelly, a well-known and much-loved member 
of the Catenian Society and of the Catholic Social Guild 
(of which he is Treasurer), and of one or more of the City 
Companies. Of the intellectual Policy Group the Chair- 
man is Mr. Christopher Dawson, who has succeeded dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years, by the sheer force of his 
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learning, in imposing his thought on the Universities not 
only of Europe, but of the whole world. Associated with 
him will be the best Catholic scholars in sacred and pro- 
fane science of Oxford (where Christopher Dawson is hap. 
pily again in residence) and of Cambridge and other Uni- 
versities; and certain non-Catholic experts and scholars in 
history and law and economics and social study also. One 
may fairly hope that out of the ‘den’ of Christopher 
Dawson and the discussions that are held there will emerge 
a body of principles and conclusions that will be of im- 
mediate value to the Executive Committee in its proper 
work. One must noi fail to mention that the Honorary 
Secretary of the Movement is, by the express wish of Car- 
dinal Hinsley, a distinguished graduate of Oxford, and 
already perhaps the best known alike in Catholic and non. 
Catholic circles of the younger generation of English 
women, Miss Barbara Ward. 

The Movement has been launched and has met with an 
eager welcome. All the three English Metropolitans and 
not a few individual bishops have given it their blessing, 
and promises of cordial support; and even a little invalu- 
able criticism. Some criticism has also been offered in 
the Press, which augurs well for the future. The response 
of the laity has been encouraging and even enthusiastic. 
The Movement evidently answers a real need. Already, 
there are indications of a quickening of the pulse of life 
in Catholic societies all over the country. For it is no 
part of the intention of the new movement to displace or 
annihilate existing societies, but rather to co-operate with 
them, breathing in new life; in a word, to raise at once 
the spiritual and intellectual and moral potential of the 
Catholic body; and to put all its immense reserves of spiri- 
tual strength into the service of the national cause. 

If the Movement is given a fair chance, with a fair 
measure of loyalty to the leaders, Cardinal Hinsley and 
Christopher Dawson, in their respective fields, even an old 
campaigner, grown a little cynical in the service, may be 
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forgiven for reviving new hopes: of great service to the 
Church, and, through a Church united in loyalty, to a 
nation re-united and re-integrated to its own principles 


and its own past. 
RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. 


IN PRAISE OF STANDARDS 


Somr men profess to look first at examples, some at the 
exemplar. The difference of air about the two has often 
been commented on; that they get along together for the 
most part as well as they do is due to the fact that the 
former do admit the existence of an exemplar, and that 
the latter do concern themselves with the production and 
improvement of the examples. The first standpoint has 
been subtly expressed in the lines 


Though Plato no doubt was a corker, yet our philosophee 
Is that we must be ready for dinner when dinner is ready for we ; 


whereas the others would be chiefly concerned to adapt 
the dinner hour to their own needs. They will still be 
able to go amicably in to dinner because both will at least 
agree that dinner is desirable. They will agree on the 
existence of standards, wherever they are to be found, and 
a world to be conformed to them and indeed demanding 
their embodiment. And to that extent, a wide one, they 
present us with the classical ideal. For the classical world, 
now or two thousand years ago, is a world which recog- 
nises standards, standards of thought and action, to be dis- 
covered, recognised, accepted, and imposed both on indi- 
vidual and communal life. That ideal is not particularly 
non-Christian, not particularly Christian; it transcends 
these categories. And like other ideas which transcend 
categories, it is realised as the same yet very differently in 
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each. The armies of Constantine and Julian, they too 
had standards, the cross and the eagles, and the demands 
made on each by the ideals thus represented were very 
different yet in a way the same. Courage and skill in the 
art of war were called for from both, and it is not for 
nothing that the virtue bore the same name in each case, 
yet the courage of the cross is not the courage of the eagle. 
Pagan men can cling to standards, and Christian men can 
cling to a standard, but with the difference of standards 
there is a difference of clinging: embraces are characterised 
by what the arms enfold. 

The difference between the pagan standards and the 
Christian ones has ‘been much emphasised by Mr. C. N. 
Cochrane in a study of thought and action from Augustus 
to Augustine." With great learning and understanding 
he penetrates deeply into the history and literature both 
of those Roman centuries which with their Hellenic pre- 
decessors have come to be called classical par excellence, 
as well as of the first centuries of the Church’s life. From 
this analysis there emerges a definite picture of the classi- 
cal ideal, itself diversely filled in by its different expo- 
nents. But whether they approached more to the Hel- 
lenic model in giving a primacy to speculation, or to the 
more authentically Roman character in emphasising the 
need for order and the dynamic reign of law, they agreed 
together on the natural self-dependence of man and on his 
ability to find his perfection through reliance on his own 
mind exercised on the world he found about and within 
him. That was the standard to which they clung. Its 
characteristically Roman expression was given to us in 
literature by Cicero and Vergil, most obviously by the 
latter, since Cicero yielded, as the Roman banner must, 
to the logical primacy of Hellenism, the primacy of 





* Christianity and Classical Culture; A Study of Thought and 
Action from Augustus to Augustine. By Charles Norris Coch- 
rane. (Clarendon Press; jos.) 
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thought over action, and while neglecting the importance 
of the life of speculation yet presented his philosophy in 
speculative attire. Vergil by adopting the medium of 
poetry not only upheld the standard of law where it could 
be seen by all, but expressed persuasively and creatively 
the matchless drive of the Roman race to impose order on 
a world of relative chaos, a propensity seen throughout 
their history, at first among the classes of the city, later 
over the Mediterranean, and even the wider world. His 
own verse with its incomparable mastery of the balance of 
stresses and its firm confident progress through the swirl- 
ing currents of sound, not only suggests the prodigal 
riches which an organising genius can wring from a mul- 
titude which is properly reduced to order, not in any 
steam-hammering way, but proportionately to their 
rational nature; it also pulses and surges and flows with 
the blood so that the whole man is caught up into its 
movement and driven to act. It was thus that he was such 
an able abettor of the Augustan regeneration of the 
Roman world. ‘The result is to produce such force and 
effectiveness that, in the refulgent light of the Vergilian 
revelation, the commonplaces of Cicero assume the pro- 
portion of cosmic truths. For it enables the poet to offer 
a consecration to the principles of classical humanism, 
which is thus revealed, not as a step to religion, but as 
religion itself.’ 

It is necessary to cast an eye over the outline of the prin- 
ciples thus variously expressed. Man is considered as a 
type which is both exemplified in individuals and as also 
demanding further and more complete exemplification 
and realisation in them. ‘The author notes that it makes 
very little difference in the end whether the typic form 
be considered as subsisting in independence of its ex- 
amples, or as existing only in them. To a large extent 
this is true, though the members of the two schools will 
engage themselves with the sample cases and individuals 
around them in a widely differing spirit and method. The 
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basically important fact, nevertheless, is that they both 
admit an objective type or standard demanding progres. 
sive realization; a standard moreover which is identified 
with the truth of what is. Man’s creative power is fore- 
measured by a rule or law of being, and the persistent 
acknowledgement of this in the Helleno-Roman world has 
all the force which a thorough and genuine acceptation of 
reality must ever have. Man, then, is accepted as he is 
found to be, and he is seen to have certain natural desires 
which imply the demands of his nature for development 
and perfection to be reached along lines which that 
nature itself maps out before they are reflected on, or 
when reflected on, traversed. Such desires are those for self- 
preservation and self-reproduction, for social intercourse 
and apprehension of truth. Such ends are the right ends 
for the nature which is made to be perfected by them, 
and rights to them are thus given with that nature, and 
must be accepted by the mind which accepts and desires 
to assert the existence of the human individual. The 
goodness and badness of modes of conduct will follow as 
these ways of acting conform or not to the realisation of 
such ends. There is thus a form of perfection to be im- 
posed on a relatively formless material, and for success in 
this undertaking imposed by the fact of existence, there 
are needed, first, a vision of the idea or standard, and, 
second, an incessant seeking to enflesh it. If the Greeks 
laid greater stress on the former, and the Romans on the 
latter, yet the Greek world teemed with political activity, 
and the Roman presents us with sustained effort after 
the ideal of social order, which effort is an attempt at 
communal fixity of attention and contemplation scarcely 
to be paralleled. 

Was such a view of man’s task on earth faulty at heart? 
Did it involve absurdity? And did Christianity, the 
revelation of God’s infallible truth, therefore come to 
destroy the classical ideal? Mr. Cochrane’s idée maitresse 
is that this was so, and in answering the last question thus, 
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he consorts most strangely with Gibbon, who, to adopt 
Professor Arnold Toynbee’s reading of his mind (Chris- 
tianity and Civiltzation, Burge Memorial Lecture, 1940), 
rejoiced in the ideal of human self-perfectibility by know- 
ledge, an ideal supposedly recaptured in his eighteenth 
century, and supposedly declining from the Antonines on- 
ward under the corrupting influence of the Christian acid. 
Whereas Mr. Cochrane, seeing indeed the same picture, 
sheds no tears over the reversal. To us this interpretation 
spoils as a whole a book which taken in its several parts 
is both keen-sighted and absorbing. For the classical ideal 
of perfection through knowledge is not in fact shown con- 
vincingly to be self-contradictory, and Christianity is not 
presented through the medium of the Fathers so as to ex- 
clude that ideal. That it did not do so is shown sufficiently 
by the account of the work of Augustine, and amply by 
the course of later history beyond the confines of this book, 
even apart from the internal logic of the situation. The 
pagans were right in insisting that man needed of his 
nature an object to contemplate, an object to love; that 
taken together with his surroundings he was, from the 
nature of things, set on the road to perfection by obliga- 
tions, and involved in a network of paths not arbitrarily 
beaten out by his irrational desires, but set before him by 
the constitution of that reality of which he was himself a 
part, and which his mind was capable of apprehending, 
was made to grasp. That there was and had to be repeated 
failure is also true, but it was because of incomplete know- 
ledge of the circumstances rather than the illogicality of 
the idea. Man was a higher creature, but not on that ac- 
count wholly other than he guessed; he had fallen lower, 
but not so as to become a different nature, than he knew. 
He was made for the contemplation and love of a higher 
object than his natural powers could lead him to, but it 
was still an object of knowledge and love which under 
the tuition of the obligation it imposed would lead him 
to virtue and perfection. He had been endowed with, 
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had lost, and for ever been offered new powers of mind 
and will which would enable him to tread this path. Con. 
templation of the idea, organisation in its light of the 
material and the object, which included the self—what 
was needed beyond the balanced combination of these 
typically Hellenic and Roman elements in man’s life? 
Only a higher form to contemplate, a greater and more 
perfect work to be wrought, and strength to do both. Man’s 
spirit asked for that. More light, more strength. A clearer 
vision and more steadfast gaze on a higher standard than 
he could find; more strength to cling to it; more force to 
follow it and bear it through his world. And with Chris- 
tianity there came the desired revelation implying the cor- 
relative gift of higher powers of mind to receive and see 
it, greater powers of penetration under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit of the God at once revealing and revealed, 
and a correspondingly greater revelation of the Good to 
be realised both as object to be effected in the world and 
to be attained as the supreme perfection now offered to 
man as his own. Christianity did not reverse the classical 
ideal, it re-affirmed it, but in a new and wider context, 
which transformed without abolishing it. In this new 
context the meaning of the text was deepened and given 
a more vivid significance. The Spirit enlivened the letter 
and did not erase it. 

If at first classical self-assurance was shaken by the new 
faith, if at first the new faithful emphasised the lack of 
self-sufficiency of the classical man, that was because in 
human fashion they both realised the division involved 
by the new epoch, and it took time (as for most men it 
does take time) to bring to birth the unification of what 
had been divided. But as in thought we distinguish in 
order to unite, so in history successive movements sift 
their predecessors in order to mingle them anew. It is 
not true that the baby has to be thrown out with the bath 
water. If that happens it is because external action is 
allowed to ‘become divorced from the vision of the idea, 
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and to tend blindly to its term unchecked. The mind 
forgets to gaze on the revelation which the object makes 
to it, and so subjects itself to the flow of becoming and 
action which has only come to exist in virtue of the origi- 
nal vision, and which only has a right to continue under 
the control of its continued direction. ‘There was a vision 
of the whole; there was a perception of the difference be- 
tween the old and the new; there was a striving for the 
goal and an opposition to the old. If the secondary vision 
of difference is persisted in and the primary one of the 
whole which included both old and new be forgotten, 
then man rests in denial and distinction and opposition. 
And the more devotedly he allows himself to be involved 
in this course, the more does he inevitably forget the 
original intuition with which it began and the ultimate 
realisation with which it should end. Tertullian provides 
an excellent example. Quid Athenae Hierosolymis? Mr. 
Cochrane entitles his sixth chapter. * Nothing, nothing,’ 
was Tertullian’s resounding answer. ‘I owe no obliga- 
tion to campus, forum or senate . . . I serve neither as 
magistrate nor soldier, I have withdrawn from the life of 
secular society . . . let us mourn when the heathen are 
happy, and when they begin to mourn let us be glad... 
we have no need for curiosity since Jesus Christ, nor for 
inquiry since the Evangel .. .’ He knew of revelation 
and inspiration and the individual’s responsibility for his 
own destiny; he saw the difference between knowledge and 
faith, between the social ideals of Christianity and Roma- 
nity; he put himself and persisted in opposition, and be- 
ginning by excluding natural knowledge and social life 
from his aim, he ended by being excluded from the faith 
and the society of believers. Mr. Demant in The Reli- 
gious Prospect showed how the seeking of ends purely 
within time and creation leads to a despairing and agon- 
ised thrust from one extreme to another as each in turn 
proves unsatisfying. It is the result of a partial ‘view 
of reality, and a similar disaster will be caused if the mind 
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remains motionless in the secondary vision of distinction 
while the wiil continues to act. The unreasonableness 
of unreason will be reflected in moral failure. 

To give man the whole vision the Christian revelation 
of God and man’s need of him was required. Plotinus 
bade men look upwards and express what they saw. 
Christ showed man what there was above him, and thus 
incidentally forestalled the danger of immersion in 
material things which attends the quest for knowledge 
and the idea. But Christianity did not destroy the value 
of human knowledge and organization. Rather by the 
actual deification of the principle of incarnation it made 
possible the sanctification of matter and science, made it 
possible for all man’s natural activities to help towards 
gaining the supernatural perfection which was offered 
him. At the same time the emphasis put on the directly 
divine and spiritual detached man from caring overmuch 
about visible and tangible results. Matter could now be 
reverenced as God’s creation and akin to the Lord’s body. 
It could also confidently be abandoned to divine provi- 
dence, left behind in God’s care, when the call of the Spirit 
came to spirit to leave it. 

How much Christianity was, in fact, enriched by the 
legacy of Greece and Rome is actually freely acknowledged 
by Mr. Cochrane. Thus he admits that it was out of the 
dismantled fragments of Romanitas that the Church con- 
structed a system of thought designed to supplement and 
reinforce the appeal of naive Christianity, and thus secure 
iis final victory (p. 231); that ‘the Church did, indeed, 
help to civilize the barbarians, partly by assuming custody 
of the literature which, throughout classical times, had 
contained the spiritual nourishment of men, partly by 
communicating to the invaders something of the spirit of 
order and discipline which it had acquired from its associa- 
tion with the fallen empire ’ (p. 357). He sees how Julian's 
view of the new faith would have destroyed ‘the signif- 
cance of the Evangel as the culmination of a praeparatio 
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which embraced the total spiritual experience of man- 
kind’ (p. 288). At the same time the final chapter on 
Necessity and Human Destiny shows the new context and 
completion of the old standards much more clearly than 
it demonstrates any ultimate contradiction. That man 
isa being capable of knowing and loving the truth and 
goodness of being is the truth at the basis of the classical 
view of life and of any genuinely Christian philosophy too. 
And since truth is one, the coming of the First Truth on 
earth necessarily brought progress but no reversal. 


Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


CONTEMPLATION AND CULTURE 


In these last months England, individualistic, active, 
bustling England, has been called upon to defend for 
Europe, and for the world, the precious treasure of Chris- 
tian Culture. That culture has, however, been handed 
down to us, not by an active, utilitarian philanthropy char- 
acteristic of all that is not mere self-seeking in England 
to-day, but by the tradition of Christian contemplation in- 
carnate in the contemplative orders of the Church, and in 
particular in the Order of St. Benedict. England has be- 
come permeated with that American pragmatism which 
discountenances contemplation as useless, and at best she 
retains a certain attachment to ‘ useless’ knowledge and 
to art only as the remnant of the pagan classical period of 
enlightenment that forsook Christianity and the super- 
natural order and adopted a purely natural type of con- 
templation and culture. If the British victory for which 
we hope and pray is, therefore, to prove itself worthy of 
its noble cause it would be necessary for the British citi- 
ven to return to a more integral Christian life which should 
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include a contemplative culture that is basically super- 
natural. 

It is, therefore, not out of place to consider what part 
culture can play in the supernatural contemplative life 
at which we would have our civilization aim, and to de- 
cide whether the two can travel hand in hand in the peace 
which is a necessary condition for both. By culture we 
mean the possession by mind and will of all that is true, 
good and beautiful in this world, the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the beauty that derives primarily from human 
society and which man has imposed on the whole universe. 
It is the cult or worship of science and art, which are 
acquired for their own sake and are not used for any ulte- 
rior purpose; they are good and desirable in themselves. 
By culture, therefore, the human mind increases and ex- 
pands in its own experience and wisdom, everything is 
ordained to the expansion of man as a social and rational 
animal, giving him a breadth of mind that can appreciate 
and enjoy all the best things of creation both human and 
divine. 

Having described culture in these terms one could jus- 
tifiably maintain that the remnants of classical and Grecian 
culture still remaining in British civilization represent the 
only true culture because it is essentially natural and 
pagan, so that jt would be worth fighting for in itself with- 
out the complications introduced with Christian contem- 
plation. For every experience, every activity, in the con- 
templative life must of its nature be directed to a further 
and ultimate goal, that of the supernatural vision of God, 
so that if culture is an end in itself and a natural end 
not directed to any ulterior goal, then it must surely dis- 
tract from the vision of the supernatural goodness of God. 
If cultural knowledge and experience were directed to a 
further end they would seem to lose their very nature as 
culture, just as the study of medieval art or modern poetry 
for the express purpose of making money as a guide or 
‘author’ or librarian, has little or no value as culture. 
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Perhaps it is the same with those who would read their 
history or listen to their Bach concerts for the sole purpose 
of seeing and loving God more distinctly and more inti- 
mately. Can a true contemplative ever indulge in secular 
reading and in the enjoyment of secular arts? As such 
the man devoted to culture has solely human aims and 
ambitions; the contemplative only derives benefit from 
sacred art, from poetry with a divine theme, from hymns 
that are written and sung for God. Would a whole- 
hearted contemplative ever spare a couple of hours to listen 
to a Concert or visit an art collection, would he spend still 
longer on a classical novel or even classical history? Per- 
haps England in fighting for her little remaining culture 
is defending the only possible culture after all? Perhaps 
the Christian contemplative thrives more fruitfully with- 
out any culture? 

This interpretation of the relation between culture and 
contemplation errs not only in being too exclusive an in- 
terpretation of contemplative life, but also in overlook- 
ing the spiritual value of cultural experience. It certainly 
runs counter to the tradition of the Church and the ex- 
ample of all the greatest contemplatives inspired by her 
teaching. ‘Thus St. Jerome maintains that all that is best 
in human wisdom and experience should be sanctified by 
grace, and at the same time purified of all that is mundane 
inthem. He writes graphically to a monk, Pammachius: 
‘If thou shouldst love the captive woman, namely secular 
Knowledge, and shouldst be captured by her beauty... 
cut off the allurements of her hair, the verbal embellish- 
ments, and cleanse her with the ointment of the Prophets; 
then lying with her one can say: His left hand is under 
my head and his right hand shall embrace me, and the 
captive woman shall give thee many offspring, and from 
a Moabitess she shall become a daughter of Israel.’ There 
is no need to quote from St. Augustine, since every theo- 
logical word he wrote, every vision he contemplated, was 
permeated with all the best that the world could give him 
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in letters, art and science. The heathen poets and philo. 
sophers were canonized by his supernatural vision of them, 
and he did more than any other single man to preserve 
culture for Western civilization. St. Thomas, too, fought 
hard to preserve it against the vandalism of those who 
would condemn all that was not penned by a saint and 
doctor of the Church, and he refers to those words of St. 
Jerome to show that even monks should be permitted to 
read secular literature. In England, if further example 
be needed, we have our own St. Thomas More, the most 
able classical scholar of his day and yet one of the few who 
enjoyed sufficient wisdom from the Holy Spirit to be able 
to recognize the truth in the religious dispute about 
authority. 

Reason, too, comes to the support of these great authori- 
ties, for, because man is essentially an intellectual being, 
the more that essential faculty of intellect is expanded, is 
realized, or, as the scholastics say, reduced from potency 
to act, the more the man himself is expanded, realized or 
actuated, the more human, whole and perfect is his nature. 
It is like developing a film with a great clarity and per- 
fection so that all details, the smallest twigs on the bushes, 
the lines and dimples on the face, are distinct—i.e., real- 
ized—on the film and photograph. Hence man is per- 
fected and actuated by the experience, the love and the 
knowledge of all that is best in the human sphere; so that 
he who acquires a broad and profound intellectual de- 
velopment, he whose intellectual faculties are actuated by 
the true, good and beautiful in the world about him, is 
more actualized and has a greater soul, qualitatively 
greater, than another who knows how to add and multiply 
figures in order to increase his income but has no taste 
for Dante, Shakespeare or Bach. Perhaps such a compari- 
son seems false and unfair since we are talking about Chris- 
tian contemplatives who have their soul filled, actuated, 
qualitatively enlarged, in the entirely new and higher 
sphere of grace. We must therefore add at once that when 
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we compare the cultured with the uncultured contempla- 
tive everything else is taken as being equal. The greater 
charity one has, the greater wisdom one also enjoys, so that 
the saintly old charlady has a far more ‘realized’ soul 
than the tepid cultured professor. But supposing the pro- 
fessor and the charlady to be of equal spiritual tempera- 
ture, having the samme degree of charity and the gifts, then 
the professor is more perfect, his essential nature is more 
actuated and broader. It should, of course, be added that 
this increase in the soul belongs to the natural order, for 
it is a question of natural human perfection. Yet this 
does not diminish the ‘magnanimity ’ of our saintly profes- 
sor, since the whole man with all his natural perfections 
is elevated by grace. One part of him is not sanctified at 
the expense of the rest; he is wholly sanctified, his culture 
included; his soul is filled by grace which transforms every 
positive good in his human make-up. 

Should someone demur at this brief statement on the 
grounds that it treats of spiritual things according to a 
quantitative measure, which is wholly unsuited to testing 
the hidden diversities in nature and quality between such 
things as culture and grace, we may turn for support to St. 
Thomas. No one could accuse him of trying to establish 
the worth of the Bach Concerto for two violins with a five- 
hundred-ton hydraulic press, yet he does speak of the soul 
being ‘ dilated’ and ‘ magnified.’ The soul in its faculty 
of perception, that is especially in the mind, is * dilated ’ 
or expanded by pleasures such as are acquired in true cul- 
ture. Expansion denotes, he says, ‘a kind of movement 
towards breadth, and it belongs to pleasure . . . in one 
respect on the part of the apprehensive power, which is 
cognizant of the conjunction with some suitable good. As 
a result of this apprehension, man perceives that he has 
attained a certain perfection, which is a magnitude of the 
spiritual order: and in this respect man’s mind is said to 
be magnified or expanded by pleasure’ (Summa, I-II, 33, 
i). The principle is general, but must surely be most 
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perfectly realized in the spiritual delights of the grace of 
God, and in the sphere of nature in the human delights 
unsullied by lower passions that derive from a true and 
noble culture. The delights of a Beethoven symphony, a 
Dickens novel, a Shakespearean sonnet, or a Van Gogh 
landscape, must on these principles enlarge the soul to 
dimensions that will not be destroyed by grace but per- 
fected, and suppleniented in all its deficiencies, by that 
supernatural gift. The same great doctor admits that such 
things may distract and turn the attention away from God, 
in whom all true greatness and perfection is to be sought; 
and it is an obvious danger in an activity that ‘ cultivates,’ 
that is, in some way, worships, and forms a religion round, 
the natural human perfections. But culture is a religious 
word, and it is possible to direct the ‘ cult’ that it implies 
to the final end towards which the eyes of the contem- 
plative are always turned. ‘ Knowledge and anything else 
conducive to greatness (magnitudo) is to man an occasion 
of self-confidence, so that he does not wholly surrender 
himself to God. Consequently such things sometimes oc- 
casion a hindrance to devotion, while in simple souls and 
women devotion abounds by repressing pride. If, how- 
ever, a man perfectly submits to God his knowledge and 
any other perfection by this very fact his devotion in- 
creases’ (Ibid., II-II, 83, ili ad 3). If the natural increase 
in the soul springing from culture be wholly subordinated 
to the supernatural goal of life, the vision of God, the soul 
will realize more of its potentialities and so become more 
actual than the simple woman whose approach to the goal 
was less complicated, but lacked a good deal of natural 
perfection. 

It might also be objected, however, that in the light of 
ultimate realities any advantages gained in the natural 
order fade into insignificance, and that after death such 
actuation of the soul is altogether lost. All that is good, 
true and beautiful in the classical heritage of mankind is 
to be found in God, the author of it all, so that in heaven 
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the washerwoman and the professor take their places side 
by side with no distinction in glory. If culture were for 
the perfection of this life alone, then the contemplative 
who, more than any other Christian, regards life on earth 
as passing along a vale of tears, the temporary preparation 
for final vision, would be merely wasting his time by in- 
dulging in it. 

It would seem, however, that the soul does take this type 
of natural perfection and development with it from this 
life into the next. Since it is not a question of merely 
physical or corporeal development, whatever degree of ac- 
tuality the soul attains by means of these good things of 
the human spirit, continues in some way even in glory. 
Every intellectual and spiritual act the soul has performed 
in this life becomes, at least to some extent, an eternal 
heritage. As he stands before his Judge at the moment 
after death the recent wayfarer on earth is seen in a fixed 
state which depends on his past actions; he carries his past 
with him as something actually remaining in his soul. 
Moreover, it is the teaching of St. Thomas that the habit 
and act of acquired human knowledge remain with a man 
after death (I, 89, v, vi). "The merely physical side of this 
human perfection certainly passes away with the body, the 
soothing rhythm of music, the scent of old manuscripts, 
the vivid picture of the Grecian Urn. ‘These phantasms 
or images are the material element of our understanding, 
and they perish with the body. Gone are the marshalled 
scenes of history that used to march in grand procession 
through the mind. But at the same time the formal part 
of knowledge remains; the penetrating insight into human 
nature in all its phases derived from those passing scenes 
does not itself pass, but stays to maintain the broadness 
of the mind. This means to say that all that is formally 
and essentially intellectual in culture is preserved in the 
soul irrespective of its union with the body (I-II, 67, ii). 
The ultimate and essential perfection of human culture 
must certainly be intellectual in character, otherwise it 
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would not be a strictly human perfection, but one that 
could be shared by the animals. Beyond this, moreover, 
we may surely look forward to the complete and perfect 
integration of all man’s powers and faculties in the glory 
of his risen body. ‘Then the delicacy of his sensibility and 
the subtlety of his imagination will provide a material ele- 
ment in his human cultural perfections, far more closely 
conformed to the formal intellectual element. 

We may thus admit in principle that the object of cul- 
ture, that the cream of Christian civilization takes its place 
in Christian contemplation being in some way part of the 
unique object of contemplation, not to be excluded as 
merely natural, but at the same time not to be regarded 
as essential or as a necessary condition for looking at God 
in love during life on earth. A caveat must, therefore, 
be added lest the soul more actualized and enlarged by the 
the assimilation of culture should be regarded as more 
absolutely perfect than the narrower soul of the unedu- 
cated saint. As an argument against the survival of 
humanly acquired knowledge after death, St. Thomas puts 
in the mouth of his opponent this reason: ‘In this world 
some who are less good enjoy knowledge denied to others 
who are better. If then the habit of knowledge remain 
in the soul after death, it would mean that some who were 
less good would even in the future life excel others who 
were better.’ To this St. Thomas makes answer: ‘As a 
less good man may exceed a better man in bodily stature, 
so the same kind of man may have a habit of knowledge 
in the future life which a better man may not have. This, 
however, is as of no moment in comparison with the other 
prerogatives enjoyed by the better man’ (I, 89, v ad 2). 

If, therefore, we consider absolute values and regard 
human perfections in terms of the after life, we must ad- 
mit that the human perfection derived from culture is 
not essential to the devout soul of the contemplative. 
Nevertheless, its accidental part in ultimate perfections is 
not to be despised. We know that although the objective 
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perfection of man is God himself, the unique goal of all 
in whom nothing can be accidental or multiple, yet the 
subjective perfection of man consists not simply in one 
essential goodness in himself, but in many good things. 
For in tending to perfection we tend to a more complete 
likeness in ourselves to the divine goodness; but the unique 
and absolutely single perfection of the Godhead can only 
be represented in the lower world of creation in multipli- 
city, so that the creature may reflect as many as possible 
of the infinite perfections in the unique Godhead. Hence 
the more human perfection, natural and supernatural, man 
acquires the more he resembles the one, single and 
supreme Perfection that is God. Man’s complete and in- 
tegral perfection includes not only an essential goodness 
in his soul by sanctifying grace, but also a human, acci- 
dental goodness in his faculties from nature; and by thus 
perfecting the whole man in accidentals as well as in es- 
sentials he attains to the most accurate and most varied 
representation of the Godhead that creatures of this mate- 
rial world can attain. The perfection of some classical work 
like the Pensées of Pascal is enhanced by good paper, clear 
and attractive printing and a strong handsome binding; we 
regard a cheap and shoddy production of any such classic 
as a desecration, though the essential perfection of the work 
remains." Contemplation must needs put first things first, 
but this does not mean that it should despise or spurn the 
secondary which takes its part in the perfection of the con- 
templative, enlarging his soul and granting him a wider 
if not deeper vision of the Word. 

Culture, then, is safeguarded and stabilized by being 
caught up in the contemplative’s vision and at the same 
time it adds in some way to his perfection. Besides this, 
however, it may be said that the natural tendency of all 
true culture should be towards the ultimate perfection of 
a supernatural contemplation; it should be a natural dis- 





1 Cf. St, Thomas, Contra Gentiles, lib. 3 Cap. 20, circa finem. 
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position of the soul for the ‘graceful’ vision of divine 
things. The essential act of contemplation itself is a 
unique act, the intuition of the Godhead; so that all other 
acts of the mind, including practical judgments and con- 
siderations, are accidental to the substance of contempla- 
tion, as we have said. Bui these other intellectual actions 
may be necessary prerequisites leading the mind on to- 
wards the final intuition. It should, therefore, be pos- 
sible to maintain that all true culture as such prepares 
the mind for contempiation, just as the practice of the 
moral virtues in the active order should tend always to- 
wards the tranquillity in which contemplation is brought 
forth and nourished. 

The final achievement of culture must be the perma- 
nent establishment in the soul of a new, concrete and tan- 
gible perception of divine truth, as participated in the 
world of creation. For example, it should bring a know- 
ledge of sympathy, not the abstract definition of it as 
‘compassion ’ or ‘ suffering-with,’ that anyone without the 
vestige of culture could acquire, but the concrete realiza- 
tion of sympathy for the towering figures of tragedy in his- 
tory and letters, for Socrates, Heloise, and Mary Queen 
of Scots, for King Lear, Jude the Obscure or even Tiny 
Tim. The truth that such experience contains depends 
ultimately on the First Truth, just as the being of every- 
thing depends on the First Being; it is simply a tiny chip 
of mirror throwing out a glint of light derived from the 
one great sun. The more individual, created truths that 
are known, and known in the full realization of the con- 
crete, the nearer the mind draws to the apprehension of 
the one truth that is the Word of God. ‘The ultimate 
perfection of the human intellect,’ says St. Thomas, ‘ is 
divine truth; but other truths perfect the intellect in 
directing it towards the divine truth’ (II-II, 180, iv ad 4). 
And St. Ambrose shows that all truth proceeds from God 
and therefore leads us back to God when he says: ‘ Quid 
quid verum a quocumque dicitur, a Sancto dicitur Spiritu,’ 
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This does not mean of course that all truth may be sought 
indiscriminately as though it would lead us automatically 
to divine Truth; for it is easy to fall into the vice of curio- 
sity, Which seeks knowledge inordinately (cf. I-II, 167, 
iad 2). But it dees mean that anyone who is intent on 
the final goal and the vision of God and sets his mind in 
that direction will find every aspect of truth a voice crying 
in the wilderness preparing the way of the Word. 

The same relation is also to be found between all the 
individual created ‘goods’ and ‘ beauties’ and the First 
Good and First Beauty. For love plays an intimate part 
in contemplation as the vision of the First Truth is also 
the most desirable of all things, the highest Good obtain- 
able. Hence every good thing on earth should be loved 
and desired only in so far as it leads to this the highest 
of all goods, which is essentially contemplative. Dante’s 
love of Beatrice must lead him and us to the love of Eter- 
nal Truth. The Word is a Word that breaths forth love 
-—Verbum spirans amorem-—and we can only return to the 
Word in whom we were created by way of love, the good 
things of the earth speaking to us of the supreme Good. 
Beauty, too, is fundamentally contemplative; ‘ beauty,’ says 
St. Thomas, ‘ is per se and essentially found in the contem- 
plative life’ (II-II, 180, ii ad 3). The shining clarity and 
the due proportions which constitute everything of beauty, 
flow from the Mind which orders things, from the Truth 
which shines into the world. It is ‘a joy for ever’ only 
because it participates in the eternal beauty of the divine 
Word. Thus the truth, goodness and beauty that a man 
experiences and makes his own in assimilating the true 
culture of Christian civilization possess in themselves a 
natural tendency to draw his soul towards contemplation 
of divine things. They dispose the soul for supernatural 
grace, the semen gloriae, the first glimpse of the vision of 
God in which the ultimate perfection of man consists. 
Without this human perfection not only is the Christian 
in himself poorer and narrower, but also he lacks one of 
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the greatest natural dispositions for the supernatural per. 
fection in which contemplation consists. 

On the other hand, a culture that is deliberately cut off 
from its supernatural culmination is a headless creature 
in which truth, goodness and beauty do not truly dwell, 
because the artery that brings these from their living 
source has been severed. A true culture will depend on 
the divine Word and lead back to the same Word, and 
any interference with its dependence or with its journey 
towards the goal will necessarily despoil it of its real worth 
and vitality. ‘The intimate relation between contempla- 
tion and culture should lead us to understand the vital 
need of returning to the contemplative ideals of the Chris- 
tian faith in order to possess the culture for which we claim 
to be fighting. At the moment that culture is well-nigh 
dead, crushed down by the false humanism that seeks both 
the source and the goal of human perfection in man him- 
self. ‘Science’ has ousted knowledge, commercial goods 
have been piled up in front of the Good, Beauty has been 
murdered by the connoisseur and the art critic, and the 
whole glorious heritage of Christian contemplation has 
been wrecked by the uncontemplative and un-Christian 
educational systems of the present day. Therefore, while 
yet we fight for all that makes human life perfect, we must 
strive internally also for the contemplation to which 
human life must necessarily lead. 


ConraD PEPLER, O.P. 
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THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


IT often seems to us who view the Church from within 
that the primitive simplicity of her organisation and life 
has developed into something quite unnecessarily com- 
plex. The mind almest reels before the numerical vast- 
ness of the different religious orders, congregations, socie- 
lies, institutes, companies, etc., especially when considered 
in conjunction with the yet vaster number of lay associa- 
tions, sodalities, societies, guilds, confraternities, etc. Yet 
this is not all, for hardly a week passes that one does not 
read of some new movement being proposed by someone 
or other. Very bewildering sometimes even to those of the 
faith, and certainly incomprehensible to those outside the 
Church. The explanation, however, is quite simple and 
natural. 

The Church is an organic growth, a living thing. It is 
natural that, like the mustard tree to which Our Lord 
Himself compared His Church, it should grow from a 
small seed, a simple cell into a great tree: the living and 
life-giving sap flowing from the trunk into a multitude of 
branches of all shapes and forms. So, as the Church grew 
and developed, its life always one and the same, ran out 
like living shoots in all directions taking a multitude of 
forms to suit different times, places, people and problems. 
Here, however, I am not concerned with that substantial 
growth of the Church which is expressed in her doctrinal 
and liturgical development. My subject rather deals with 
that integral part of the Church which we call her devo- 
tional life, together with her various ways and means of 
apostolic activity. It is this life and this activity that find 
external expression in the innumerable societies referred 
to above. 

Now it is precisely because the Church is living that we 
have these many signs of life, and the tendency to be con- 
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stantly developing new ones. Both in theory and prac. 
tice this is absolutely natural and right. But, as with all 
good things, in this fallen world, there is always the ten- 
dency to go to extremes; therefore, to go wrong. In this 
regard it seems to me there is a threefold direction in 
which abuses have always tended to creep in. First, there 
is the tendency, quite deep rooted in human nature, to 
pursue after the new and the novel. Thus, perfectly good 
societies which have come into being to fill some need, 
are allowed to languish, for no other reason than that 
people find perseverance in right-doing a very difficult 
virtue. Then along comes some zealous person and, see- 
ing the urgent need that has again developed, and not 
realising that there is already in existence a society to sup- 
ply just this need, another movement is begun and, be- 
cause it has a new title and a different lay-out, it gets its 
following. When the novelty has worn off, it too will lan- 
guish. Thus we often have two or more half-dead societies 
with exactly the same scope and purpose. Thus we have 
overlapping and waste of energy. People that should be 
united by the fact that they are seeking to achieve the 
same object, are divided by nominally belonging to two 
different societies. Pride leads each one to seek prestige 
and privileges for his own society, and so in seeking to 
exalt the means, the end is lost sight of; jealousies and 
unseemly disputes vitiate any good work that they might 
still be doing. 

Every priest who has had any experience of pastoral 
work knows all this from sad experience. How often has 
one heard a parish priest say that he had a dozen confra- 
ternities or societies in his parish, and that while they were 
often a nuisance, they were a doubtful asset to the spiti- 
tual life of his flock. We know what the Holy Spirit has 
said about the lukewarm and tepid servant of God: ‘I 
know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot. | 
would thou wert cold or hot, but because thou art luke. 
warm, and neither cold nor hot, I will begin to vomit thee 
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out of my mouth.’ This brings us to the second source 
of abuse in the matter of these societies within the great 
society of the Faithful; namely, that while we condemn 
the founding of new societies just to have something new 
and so to satisfy somebody’s vanity, we must realize that 
it is the very nature of the Church as a living body to be 
always generating new life. The world changes from age 
to age; and what suited one generation may be unsuited 
to later generations whose whole manner of life and 
thought has undergone complete change. New problems, 
too, undreamt of before, may now have arisen and must 
be dealt with by the Church. Even in our own day we 
have seen what a difference there has been between the 
mental outlook and therefore the problems of the pre- 
and post-war (1914) generations. When, then, such legi- 
timate demands for new organisations do arise, as they 
constantly will: when the right society is founded by some 
humble zealous and far-sighted priest or layman, to meet 
the new conditions, then the new venture for God should 
be given the whole-hearted support of every one of the 
faithful, whether bishop, priest or layman. 

Here we must admit that there is a lamentable lack of 
really spiritual insight. Yet to the really spiritually 
minded person it should not be difficult to distinguish 
the chaff from the wheat in the crop of new schemes that 
are constantly springing up; and so to reject the merely 
specious and useless, but to receive gladly the real thing 
and to promote it with vigour. It is upon the hierarchy 
and clergy that this duty first devolves. It is surely a re- 
versal of the right order of things when we see the laity 
the zealous promoter, and the clergy the principal obstacle, 
to some excellent society which in its young life can point 
to an outstanding record of achievement. For the final 
test of worth which will never fail is: ‘ by their fruits ye 
shall know them,’ so that when the fruits are already vis- 
ible there is no longer excuse for the failure in the ‘ dis- 
cernment of spirits.’ Yet such failure is not infrequent. 
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A third way in which abuse rather than use creeps in 
to vitiate in practice the fundamentally sound principle 
of continuous growth through new and varied forms, is the 
dog-in-the-manger attitude of the older and established 
societies to some new and necessary organisation. This 
Opposition comes sometimes from ancient, fossilised re- 
mains of once flourishing societies, which being founded 
for the special needs of their own time have had their day 
and done their work. They are no longer a living and 
active force in the work of the Church, but because they 
still occupy the field they are an obstacle to this new burst- 
ing forth of life. These should be firmly removed and 
consigned by proper authority to the museums or scrap- 
heaps for which they have now qualified. Others which 
are not yet fossilised or moribund, but still have a job of 
work to do within the scope of their original object, easily 
become jealous because these new societies with their ideal 
of Catholic Action presume to do work that the others 
were never designed to do. Instead of realising their own 
limitations and the vastly increased scope given to the lay 
association, especially since Pius XI launched his great 
appeal for Catholic Action: instead of seeing that their 
own work has its own value and leads up to this further 
objective of practical werk for the souls of one’s neighbour 
they look on the new organizations as interlopers. They 
proceed to take energetic action, but not with the worthy 
motive of putting their own house in order and serving 
God better, but with the sole unworthy object of ousting 
what they consider quite erroneously as a rival. God alone 
knows the bitterness that is created, and the energy wasted 
by this internecine strife. We have constantly to deplore 
such pride and prejudice. 

But to conclude this introduction to my theme, I will 
sum up. Societies guaranteed and tested by antiquity of 
their origin and the essential nature of the work that they 
have done in the past and do so efficiently to-day should 
not be allowed to die out through mere inertia on the part 
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of the Catholic body. Nor should they be abandoned in 
favour of the latest spiritual novelty. New societies that 
fill a modern need not otherwise supplied, and whose fruits 
soon speak for their soundness, should be promoted by all 
with the maximum of energy. Societies whether ancient 
or modern, which have either done their work, and so 
passed the stage of their usefulness, or which have never 
produced any fruit but only a brave show of leaves, should 
like a dead or dying branch be ruthlessly cut away so that 
the tree may remain healthy, and send forth new and 
vigorous branches. Our Lord has Himself told us all this 
in his parables of the true vine and the husbandman, and 
the barren fig-tree; *‘ cut it down therefore; why cumbereth 
it the ground?’ (Luke xiii, 7). The true spirit of the 
Church which is a corporate body, nay is the very Mystical 
Body of Christ, is that natural co-operation of part with 
part, member with member (of which St. Paul speaks), and 
so of society with society for the good of the whole body, 
which is the good of all its members. 

But what, you will ask, has all this to do with the Holy 
Name Society? Just this: to show where it stands, and 
what an honourable place it has carved out for itself amid 
this welter of organisations. For, as we shall see, it is no 
modern novelty to satisfy the modern craze for novelty. 
It has stood the test of ages. But neither is it one of the 
fossilised remains of the dead past. Old indeed it is, and 
so carries the guarantee of antiquity, yet as ever new it 
satisfies the most pressing needs of to-day. It is just the 
type of society which should be everywhere and receive 
the support of all. 

It is one of those societies which should hold the 
primacy of honour amongst all our devotional and 
apostolic organisations, because they have had the longest 
and most distinguished record of service in the Church. 
| propose now to give, as far as one can in a brief space, 
something of its origin, history and scope: but especially 
to bring out the remarkable fact that though it is almost 
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seven hundred years old, it is as young and active, and as 
powerful a force for good as ever in the world to-day. The 
reason of this is that it is concerned with safeguarding the 
honour due to the sacred Name of Almighty God and His 
only-begotten Son Jesus Christ, ‘ yesterday, to-day and the 
same forever.’ 

The first commandment of God, first not only in order 
but in importance, makes explicit what is the fundamental 
and natural duty of the creature to the Creator, the duty 
of giving to the one true and living God fitting honour 
and worship. But this will only be done if the very Name 
of God is held in the highest respect. Therefore, the first 
commandment will only be kept if the second, ‘ Thou shalt 
not take the Name of the Lord Thy God in vain,’ be duly 
observed. For if one treats the holiest of Names with dis- 
respect, one thereby insults and dishonours the person 
whom that name signifies. 

Now for the Christian, the name of Jesus Christ, the 
second Person of the Blessed Trinity, truly God because 
one in nature with the Father, demands all the honour due 
to the name of God. The primary object of the Holy 
Name Society is to concentrate the attention of Catholic 
men on the obligation of keeping the second Command- 
ment of God. ‘They are asked to pledge themselves to re- 
frain from all perjury, swearing, cursing, blasphemy, and 
profanity and obscenity of every kind in speech. And if 
we are tempted to think that this does not seem to be a 
very lofty ideal to be upheld by any society, we must 
realise that it is not the ideal, but rather the essential 
condition without which none of the ideals in the realms 
of faith or morals would exist. For as we have seen, un- 
less one has the proper respect for the name of the 
Almighty, one will hardly bother to worship God, to pray 
to God, or to have any respect for the other laws of God 
that regulate human relations. Thus the whole moral 
law will fall to the ground. Again, if one blasphemes the 
name of Jesus Christ, and mingles it with cursing, swear- 
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ing, and all manner of filthy and obscene language, as is 
so commonly done to-day: how can such a one be thought 
to have a strong faith in the Divinity of one for whom he 
will deliberately show such contempt? And if he have 
that gift of faith by his baptism and upbringing, how long 
will it remain with him before it is lost? 

On the other hand, once engender in a man deep rever- 
ence for the Holy Name, and a determination in spite 
of what he hears around him to refrain from every mark 
of disrespect, we shall have gone a long way towards 
strengthening his faith and building up his loyalty and 
love for the person represented by that name. The Holy 
Name Society does all this and more, as we will see anon, 
for it appeals to the very best and most manly side of 
man. To his sense of decency and fairness: to his sense 


of fidelity and loyalty to his liege Lord and Leader. 





The thirteenth century has been hailed as the greatest 
of all the Christian ages. Yet while it gave us the best 
that any century has given to the world in men of genius 
in all departments of learning, art and culture, it also pro- 
duced the worst in the way of irreligion and the general 
debasing of morals, which in turn found vent in wars 
and political disruption, rapine and plunder. It was a 
century great in Saints and sinners. 


The endeavour of the great saints was to bring the 
sinners back to the knowledge of God and to reverence and 
respect for His Name and His laws. So we read in the 
second nocturn of St. Louis that amongst the laws that 
he made in order to reform public morals, was one against 
blasphemy. This law alone gives some indication of how 
the name of God and of Jesus was being dishonoured at the 
time. The severity of the punishment imposed on cul- 
prits—they were to have their lips branded with a red-hot 
iron—shows the horror in which this sin was held by the 
saintly ruler. With that simple directness of those Ages 
of Faith, when first things were put first, St. Louis well 
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knew that no reform of society would be effected until men 
returned to due reverence for the Sacred Name of God. 
But men are never converted to God by the force of law 
or the fear of punishments, so we are not surprised to find 
towards the last quarter of the same century that the re- 
formation of this same abuse is given consideration by the 
highest authority in the Church—a General Council with 
the Pope at its head. It was indeed at the instance of the 
Supreme Pastor Gregory X that the Second General Coun- 
cil of Lyons passed as its final decree a measure calling for 
reform in regard to the reverence due to God in the 
churches, and especially that greater reverence be shown 
to the Holy Name of Jesus Christ. So eager was the Pope 
to make this statute of the Council efficacious that he him- 
self immediately (September goth, 1274) sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Master General of the Friars Preachers, 
Blessed John of Vercelli. This remarkable document con- 
stitutes the Charter of the Holy Name movement. It runs: 
‘GREGORY, Bishop, servant of the servants of Ged, 
to our beloved son, Master of the Order of Preachers, 
health and apostolic benediction: Recently in the Council 
of Lyons, we have judged it meet to order the frequenting 
of the Church with humility and devotion, and that there 
should be delivered pious instructions, calculated to please 
God, and to teach men and to nourish their souls. We 
have enjoined on the faithful who would there assemble, 
to revere in a particular manner that name which is above 
all names—the only name under heaven by which those 
who believe in it can be saved—the name of Jesus Christ 
who has purchased his people from their sins. And as it 
is written that every knee should bend at the Name of 
Jesus, we have recommended to each one to fulfil this pre- 
cept, and that when they celebrate the sacred mysteries, 
they would give some honour to that glorious name by 
bending the knee of their hearts and by proving their de- 
votion by the inclination of their heads. For this purpose 
we pray and earnestly exhort your charity, and we enjoin 
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on you by our apostolic authority that when you and your 
brothers announce the Word of God, you will endeavour 
to lead the people by the most efficacious discourses to per- 
form what we have said, in order that you may receive 
the reward in the day of eternal remuneration.’ 

The Master General in his turn wasted no time in ad- 
dressing on November 4th of the same year a strong en- 
cyclical letter to all the Provincials of the Order, com- 
manding them in the name of the Pope and Council to 
preach everywhere this devotion to the Holy Name. * Thus 
was born the great Holy Name Movement. It constituted 
the Church’s answer in the thirteenth century to those who 
denied the Divinity of Christ, blasphemed His Holy Name 
and repudiated obedience to the Ten Commandments of 
God and the civil law of the land’ (Rev. M. J. Ripple, 
O.P.). 

Nothing could have been more in harmony with the 
mind of the Order of St. Dominic founded for the very 
purpose of teaching Truth to men who had been led astray 
by false teachers. Like the Apostles of old, they had been 
sent forth in the Name of Christ Jesus, and to preach His 
Name, for He alone is the ‘ way, the truth and the life’; 
and ‘ there is no other name under heaven whereby men 
must be saved.’ We can imagine, then, how they rejoiced 
in this further commission of the Vicar of Christ to try 
and exalt this Name to the highest place of honour in the 
minds of men. They have been faithful to this commis- 
sion, so that the obligation of promoting this devotion be- 
came part of the very Constitutions of the Order, and re- 
mains so to this day. In fact, Statute No. 804 of our Con- 
stitutions gives us the best summary of the primary aim 
of the Holy Name Society, and of how seriously the Order 
has taken its obligation to promote it, persevering in this 
work with greatest zeal until the present day. Here it is: 

‘Let our brethren take pains to spread the Society of 
the most Holy Name of God and of Jesus, established since 
the first century of the Order’s existence to uproot the vice 
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of blasphemy; since it has the greatest power to rouse the 
minds of men to worship and reverence the same Holy 
Name with due religious devotion. And subject to the 
approval of the Bishops, we encourage the formation of 
diocesan and provincial federations of these societies, 
without prejudice to their canonical constitution, to pro- 
mote devotion to the most Holy Name and to increase 
faith in the divinity of our Saviour.’ 

Nor were the Dominicans the only Order which helped 
the spread of the movement during the first centuries of 
its existence. The other great Order of friars, the Fran- 
ciscans, were not slow to realise the key nature of this de- 
votional movement, and how it struck at the very root 
cause of the irreligious spirit of the day. So we find two 
such mighty preachers of that Order as St. Bernardine of 
Sienna and St. John Capistran propagating this devotion 
and using the Litany of the Holy Name as an antidote to 
the havoc caused to the religious and civil life of Italy by 
the wars of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. They thus be- 
came the champions of the movement in that country. 

It was, however, especially when the great Spanish em- 
pire reached the summit of its power under Charles V that 
the movement received its greatest impetus. His far-flung 
dominions in the old and new world embraced a multi- 
tude of different peoples, whose one bond of union was 
their common Catholic Faith. To a man as wise as Charles, 
it was a mere commonplace that the more reverence a man 
had for the name and authority of God, the more he would 
have for his King who was the Lord’s anointed receiving 
authority from God. He saw in the Holy Name move- 
ment, which then as now inculcates reverence for all au- 
thority both civil and religious, something that was cal- 
culated to make men not only better servants of God, but 
better subjects of the King. ‘ Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s’; 
a society that fosters this twofold loyalty is constructed on 
the soundest lines. The Emperor gave it, therefore, his 
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strongest support, and it soon spread to all parts of his 
dominions, even unto the new world. 

The great champion who did most to help this spread 
in Spain was the Dominican Didacus of Victoria. He 
realised that by its very nature and its primary object, by 
the constant need of some such instrument to achieve this 
object, this was no mere ephemeral movement, but one 
that would be as permanent as the Church itself. He set 
to work to provide such permanency by drawing up rules 
and constitutions, and so forming it into the society that 
we know to-day. On April 13th, 1564, Pope Pius solemn- 
ly raised the Holy Name Society to the dignity of a con- 
fraternity. It has been designated by various names such 
as, ‘ Confraternity of the Holy Name of God and of Jesus,’ 
‘Confraternity of the Holy Name of Jesus,’ and * Confra- 
ternity against Oaths.’ To-day it bears the simple but 
beautifully expressive name of, ‘Holy Name Society.’ 

Few if any other societies have been backed so strongly 
and constantly by the highest authority in the Church. 
To a certain extent it can be said to be papal in origin, 
and it received constant encouragement from the Popes, 
especially those of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
who enriched it with many privileges and a great number 
of indulgences. No less than twenty-seven Popes have at 
one time or another given their blessing and approval to 
the Society. Pius V restricted its canonical erection to the 
Dominican Order. 

I mentioned above its element of permanence. ‘This is 
seen in what may be called its perpetual youth. Its his- 
tory is not that of so many movements, 7.e. origination, suc- 
cessful spread and then gradual decline. The Holy Name 
Society has come down to our own day, if anything, more 
vital and stronger than ever. If we wish proof of this we 
need only consider the remarkable success that the Society 
is having in some of the newer countries of the world at 
the present time. It will be sufficient for our purpose, 
and more pertinent to demonstrate this point, if we con- 
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fine ourselves to those three English-speaking countries 
whose people are predominantly of the same races as the 
inhabitants of the British Isles—namely, the United States, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

If in the spiritual realm of the Church there is such a 
thing as a modern world, with modern problems, we 
should surely find it best exemplified in such countries 
as these; countries which, having no roots in the traditions 
of antiquity, have become most progressively modern. In 
their mental background these peoples are not so linked 
to the past as the older nations of Europe. Is it not, then, 
truly remarkable that the Holy Name Society, nearly seven 
centuries old, and not just any one of the innumerable 
present-day societies, should have made such a strong ap- 
peal to the manhood of these young countries—should 
have, indeed, captured their minds and hearts? This is 
exactly what it has done. It is THE society for men in 
these three countries, and it unites the Catholic manhood 
into a great phalanx, a vast army under a banner which 
bears the Holy Name of Jesus Christ their Leader. Three 
million there are in U.S.A., one hundred thousand in 
Australia, and even in New Zealand, where it has only 
been established a little more than a decade, and where 
the total Catholic population is only one hundred and 
eighty thousand, it yet numbers ten thousand. Neither 
are these mere names on paper, but represent enthusiastic 
members, who feel that it is a privilege to be the guard 
of honour to Jesus Christ their King, and who to the best 
of their ability fulfil their obligations. In this I speak 
from personal experience, having been in charge of two 
city parishes which between them could muster a thousand 
strong in Holy Name men. 

The difficulty of getting the present generation of 
Catholics to attend evening services is the same all over 
the world. Priests, already tired by a heavy day’s work, 
are anything but stimulated by half-empty benches. Small 
wonder that their sermons are uninspiring. Holy Name 
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Sunday, the second Sunday of the month, was the one out- 
standing exception. In the morning there would be the 
monthly general Communion (one of the four obliga- 
tions of the Society), always a consoling sight for the Pastor, 
this coming of the youth and manhood of his flock in their 
hundreds, to receive and be strengthened by the Body and 
Blood of the Lord Jesus, whose name they delight to 
honour. Then in the evening their monthly Service in 
honour of the Holy Name. (This is also one of their un- 
dertakings, the other two being cleanness and decency in 
speech and conduct, and the wearing of the Holy Name 
badge—a very neat and artistic affair—constantly, and so 
professing the name of Christ before the world.) Norm- 
ally the service consists of the Office of the Holy Name, 
Hymns in honour of the Holy Name, sermon, the renewal 
of the Holy Name Pledge and Benediction. It was the 
one Sunday night on which one hoped one’s turn to preach 
would fall. In one parish there were five of us, but all 
were of like mind in this, so one had to play fair. Any 
missioner will tell you that there is nothing more inspir- 
ing both to see and to address than a fine gathering of 
men. And when five hundred voices had finished singing 
with spirit that deep-toned sonorous martial hymn, worthy 
of being the marching song of this great legion of Jesus 
Christ : 


Holy God we praise thy name; 

Lord of all we bow before thee! 

All on earth thy sceptre own, 

All in heaven above adore thee. 

Infinite thy vast domain, 

Everlasting is thy reign; 
then one could ascend the pulpit, borne up, as it were, on 
the crest of this inspiring wave of devotion which has just 
surged forward to break at the foot of the Altar as before 
the Throne of God. 

The climax of the service was reached when at the end 

of the sermon the men sprang to attention and like the 
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thunder of heavenly artillery came the renewal of the Holy 


Name Pledge: 


Blessed be God : 

Blessed be His Holy Name: 

Blessed be Jesus Christ, true God and true man : 
Blessed be the Name of Jesus. 

I believe, O Jesus, 

That Thou art the Christ 

The Son of the living God. 

I believe all the truths 

Which the Holy Catholic Church 

Believes and teaches. 

I proclaim my love 

For the Vicar of Christ on earth. 

I promise to give good example 

By the regular practice of my faith. 

In honour of the Divine Name, 

I pledge myself against perjury, 
Blasphemy, profanity and obscene speech. 
I pledge my loyalty to my King, 

To the flag of my country, 

And to the God-given principles 

Of freedom, justice and happiness 

For which it stands. 

I pledge my support 

To all lawful authority, 

Both civil and religious. 

I dedicate my manhood 

To the honour of the Sacred Name of Jesus, 
And beg that He will keep me faithful 

To these pledges 

Until death. 





But if five hundred men gathered together to profess 
and praise the Holy Name of Jesus Christ is something in- 
spiring, what must it be when we have five thousand, or 
fifty thousand, as happens frequently in national Holy 
Name Rallies? In the United States the number at one 


of these Rallies has even reached half a million. 


The 


effect of such demonstrations of faith, like the men’s night 


at a Eucharistic Congress, must be seen to be realised fully, 
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but at least we have imaginations, and it would be an ex- 
cellent thing if we used them along this line. 

As far as I can ascertain from consulting the Catholic 
Directory, the Holy Name Society, for reasons quite un- 
known to me, does not seem to exist in this country, at 
least as an active society of laymen functioning as described 
above; although it does exist as a confraternity canonic- 
ally erected in all Dominican churches and perhaps in 
some others. Indeed, most people, including the clergy 
(I am open to correction here), know little or nothing 
about the larger life of this Society. What little they do 
know, in view of its phenomenal success in America, has 
inclined them to think that it is a product of American 
big business methods in religion. So they have perhaps 
not unnaturally conceived an instinctive antipathy towards 
it. Here is a paragraph from the letter of a London priest 
on the subject, which speaks volumes: ‘Some time ago 
a young Australian sailor came to see me with a griev- 
ance. He wanted to know why there was no Holy Name 
Society in this parish. I could faintly remember the name 
in connection with something or other, but to gain time 
I asked him how it was getting on in Australia. He spoke, 
not eloquently, but with intense fervour for twenty-five 
minutes in reply to my question, and from being a little 
tolerant I became very interested.’ I may add that he be- 
came not only interested but very active in the matter. I 
feel sure he will not mind my using this without his 
permission. 

The reason, then, why I have instanced, and perhaps 
‘rubbed in’ the facts about this Society in America, 
Australia and New Zealand, is not that, as many erro- 
neously think, these countries have given this society to 
the Church, and that we should receive it from them. If 
this were so, it would no doubt be the right thing to do, 
as the value of a thing must be judged by its fruits, not 
by its nationality. But this is not so. As we have seen, 
the new world received this society as it received its faith, 
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as its best gift from the old world. But what the new 
nations have surely done, with their genius for the prac- 
tical and progressive, is to show how something we have 
apathetically neglected can be made one of the greatest in- 
struments for the good of religion and society at the pre. 
sent time. We must not forget Our Lord’s warning about 
the stone which the builders rejected becoming the head 
and corner-stone. Neither must we forget the fact that 
all the hierarchy and clergy of these countries are at one 
in their support for and loyalty to this Society which has 
always justified itself in their eyes. Even as in New Zealand 
where there are no resident Dominicans to promote it, I 
have seen how it will travel on its own steam. 
Australians we know are famous for their remarkable 
gift of bad language and blasphemy. Given an even break 
the Australian sailor, I assure you, can hold his own even 
with the proverbial trooper for swearing. What an elo- 
quent testimonial, then, to the influence of the Holy Name 
Society, and to the fine spirit of loyalty it begets in its 
members, when we find that it is an Australian sailor who 
lands in England and seeks not the pub, or the brothel, 
but a branch of the Holy Name Society, and ‘ findeth 
none.’ The saddest part of all is to think that just be- 
cause he is a Holy Name man he would be severely ham- 
pered in expressing just what he thought of this England. 
But all joking aside, we must not forget that this sailor 
with a grievance was voicing the sentiments of hundreds 
of Catholics from ‘down under’ whom the ghastly busi- 
ness of war has brought once more to these shores. In 
their own countries, where they are not so much in need 
of the hand of fellowship and friendship, they can always 
find it. For the Holy Name man wears constantly his 
Holy Name badge or button. It means nothing to any- 
one else, but what a joy to the lonely soldier or sailor 
wandering homesick amidst the crowds in London to see 
the familiar badge and to know that here is one who is 
already his friend because of the common tie of brother- 
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hood in the Holy Name of Jesus. Perhaps it is not too 
severe to suggest that the Australian sailor and those hun- 
dreds for whom he may be considered to speak are scan- 
dalised in this regard, and that some of us in this country 
are responsible for being the cause of that scandal. 

Much could be said about this Society from the point 
of view of the true spirit of patriotism, and the real civic 
virtues for which it stands and which it engenders. No 
more eloquent testimony could be given than that of one 
of the great men of modern times, one whose name is 
known throughout the world, and one, surely, who was 
qualified to judge and speak on this side of the case— 
namely, the late President Theodore Roosevelt. In 1903 
he himself, a non-Catholic, attended a Holy Name Rally 
and spoke as follows: 

‘I am particularly glad to see such a society as this 
flourishing, as your society has flourished, because the 
future welfare of our nation depends upon the way in 
which we can combine in our men, in our young men, de- 
cency and strength. I hail the work of this society as 
typifying one of those forces which tend to the betterment 
and uplifting of our social system. Our whole effort should 
be towards securing a combination of the strong qualities 
which we term virtues in the breast of every good citizen. 
l expect you to be strong. I would not respect you if you 
were not. I do not want to see Christianity professed only 
by weaklings; I want to see it a moving spirit amongst men 
of strength. I do not expect you to lose one particle of 
your strength or courage by being decent. On the con- 
trary, I should hope to see cach man who is a member of 
this society, from his membership in it become all the 
fitter to do the rough work of the world, all the fitter to 
work in time of peace; and if, which heaven forbid, war 
should come, all the fitter to fight in time of war.’ 

And to-day it is war. Not an ordinary war between 
nations for who shall rule Europe or the world, but a war 
to the death between the forces of good and evil, between 
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the forces of God and anti-God. Each side has its prophets, 
for we know that the masses of men have ever been in- 
fluenced by the personality of a great leader, the power 
that is conjured up by a magic name, rather than by a 
theory or a system. For the spread of evil and falsehood 
there always arises the man of evil genius, the false prophet 
who deceives very many and leads them to destruction. It 
has happened to-day more violently than ever before. False 
loyalty to false prophets has plunged the world into the 
horrors of this super-war. Millions of men have been cap. 
tured by the evil magnetism of a great name. Little in 
reality do the majority know of the true meaning of 
Nazism, Communism or Fascism. But they do know, they 
have been well taught, the name of Hitler, Stalin or Mus. 
solini. They hail it raising the hand aloft as the supreme 
name which is above all names; to them it is the name of 
a deity to which they give blind faith and a fanatical loy- 
alty. The slightest dishonour to that name receives the 
severest punishment, and even death. 

There is only one way these leaders can be conquered, 
that is by the power of the Name of Jesus Christ. It is the 
‘one Name that is above all names’; it is a name known 
to all, on the lips of all, but for most as a blasphemy. If 
men in Germany dishonoured and befouled the name of 
Hitler as so many do that of Christ, they would die. Surely 
there is here a great work to be done to teach this lesson 
to the world, for until it is learnt there will be no solution 
of our problems, and no peace. This is the very work 
the Holy Name Society would do if it were established in 
this country. Never before was it so badly needed as 
to-day. Listen to the words addressed to it by our late 
Holy Father Pius XI: ‘The men of the Holy Name have 
a valuable contribution to make towards the solution of 
the problems that confront modern society. By word and 
by deed, by advice and by example, they can aid their fel- 
lows who have not the clear light of faith, to rediscover 
the truth that the only goal worthy of human striving is 
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God, and the only way to reach that goal is by the follow- 
ing of Christ... .’ 


The Sovereign Pontiff invites the members of the society 
‘to come even closer to the One whose name they bear, to 
enter into ever more intimate union with Him by frequent 
and devout use of prayer, the Sacrifice and the Sacraments. 
Let them give themselves to a fuller study, according to 
their abilities, of the everlasting truths of their holy reli- 
gion, and to the study of the problems that agitate the 
minds of men to-day in the light of these unchanging 
truths. Thus under the authoritative guidance of their 
bishops . . . and of their priests . . . they will prepare them- 
selves adequately for the tasks of to-morrow in the fields 
of Catholic thought and Catholic Action. If we may judge 
from the signs of the times, those tasks will be so heavy 
and so demanding as to call for the best efforts of which 
this magnificent body of men is capable. 


ESMOND L. KuImeck, O.P. 
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WANDERING AND WONDERING 


HERE is an interesting point, that it is not the works 
of art, but the works of raw Nature that wonder the heart 
of man. However great be the thing man made, there 
is always the reflection that it was a man who did it, a 
man like myself, I might have done it; why not have a 
try? But Nature defies me from the first and it wins my 
love by winning my respect. The works of Nature pro- 
duce wonder, but art elicits delight from the heart of man. 
This must not be taken as an absolute statement, as such 
it iS most certainly not true. Nor is it meant as a gen- 
cralisation, but rather as a description of a radical dif- 
ference. There are many works of art which produce won- 
cicr, but the wonder comes rather from an affinity with 
Nature which these particular works possess than from the 
fact that they are art. There is a word which I love to 
use to characterise such art; it is ‘ creational,’ and it is not 
irrelevant to notice that the Creation provided the first 
great occasion for its use. ‘The first chapters of Genesis 
are beautiful poetry and therefore great art, but they pro- 
duce wonder in the heart of man because they speak of 
the making of Nature. 

Why this difference between art and Nature? It is 
essentially a psychological difference; that is to say, one 
affecting the very soul of man. It is concerned with man’s 
response, and his reaction to things. He reacts differently 
to Nature from the way he reacts to art, and this difference 
of his reaction is caused by his different relationship to the 
one and the other. Nature is hiding something, what 
precisely is not so certain: possibly a maker, certainly a 
meaning. But art? There is no mystery here. One 
might almost say that art is primarily concerned to reveal, 
and to manifest. Not that we always know the meaning 
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of art, nor that art always or even ever has a meaning, 
but it always has a maker, and maybe it is sufficient to say 
here that inasmuch as we know its maker we can know 
that much about its meaning. 

Nature, too, may well have a meaning. It certainly has 
a meaning. But Nature does not declare her secret; she 
is no ambassador from a distant King presenting her cre- 
dentials. Whatever Nature means, it is not the obvious. 
I must guard against a possible difficulty about this word 
‘meaning.’ Of course, if you ask me what is the meaning 
of a tree, I can say that it is to produce wood, and wood is 
to make fires, and making fires is to keep us warm, and 
what we are for is another question. But even granting 
that we could go on for ever forwards, we are not getting 
to the meaning of the thing, because the actual situation 
is much more complicated at the very start. Why should 
we be kept warm by burning wood? Matthew Arnold 
would probably be very upset if you cut a particular tree 
on Boars Hill, not particularly because he preferred to 
remain cold, but certainly because he loved that tree. Yet 
if that tree were a lone tree on a desert arctic island, and 
Matthew Arnold were very cold, all the poet in him would 
rise in revolt at the very idea that he should ever be 
warm. ‘To see beauty in Nature is in some way to see a 
meaning, and it is not the mere meaning of utility. It 
is not meaning looking forwards, but meaning looking 
backwards. It can be, when deeply experienced, almost 
a straining back to remember what it is that Nature is 
here hiding from me, and then suddenly to realise that I 
have never known. There are few more difficult ideas 
to express than this great idea gained from Nature her- 
self. 

We are not at present discussing the very discussable 
subject of what it is exactly that Nature is hiding, that 
will come later. We are interested only in the fact that 
Nature does cause man to wonder, because something is 
concealed. Now this fact in itself is of considerable sig- 
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nificance in modern times, because our modern Cities, 
which are the works of man and not the works of Nature, 
do not help us in any obvious way to this wonder which 
Nature gives us. There is in all the man-made Cities of 
to-day a measured proportion between the need and the 
house built to satisfy that need. Cities are works of art 
undoubtedly, though it hurts to say so. Yet our modern 
cities are unnatural works of art if it is of the nature of 
a work of art to produce delight. And if this is so, it is 
because true art imitates Nature precisely in that prodi- 
yality which so many moderns dislike in Nature; whereas 
London fails to be prodigal. Where London is prodigal, 
it is also beautiful and produces complete delight and an 
clement of wonder, too, in its citizens. But most of our 
modern cities are sordidly utilitarian, and nothing else. 

Here, then, is a difficult situation. All the great facts 
in modern life are killing the great fact. in human life, for 
they are all conspiring to make man take his life for 
granted. Everything is so proportioned to his needs that 
he has no needs, and this is the weakness as well as the 
strength of Socialism. It is also the weakness as well as 
the strength of the whole of modernism, for modernism 
caters for all that is common to all men but not at all for 
what is proper to each, his personality, and his individual 
desires. We must face up to this unpleasant fact, too; 
namely, that carried to its logical conclusions this is a real 
slavery. In the perfect Socialist State you are free to do 
all that you like except wonder about the world in which 
you live and model your life on the result of your won- 
derings. In ‘ Brave New World’ you will never be given 
the chance to wonder. 

Yet, on the other hand, there is the opposite difficulty. 
Continual wonder is not a good thing; it would produce 
a dreamer; a man who never could do anything, for he 
never was sure what ultimately he should act for. It is 
not merely a bad thing for his activity; it would be a bad 
thing for himself. He would become one of the never- 
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ending wandering philosophers always realising that there 
is so much to be said for the other School. He could never 
be happy, his very wisdom would be folly, for he would 
be denied the joys of common humanity whom he might 
easily despise and yet have no substitute for them. 
Christendom gives us the answer to this apparent dilem- 
ma, for it gives us a state mid-way between the two. It is 
not in a sense logically satisfying I grant. Yet it is most 
certainly psychologically satisfying. I must explain how 
this is so. The Christian religion supplies us with an 
answer to the wonder which Nature provokes. It tells 
us about a different purpose of Nature from that which 
Science can point. Science tells us of the intrinsic ten- 
dencies of things, but religion tells us of the extrinsic 
tendency or the purpose of all things which are. Philo- 
sophy tries to do this, but it can do really so little. It 
can in fact tell us little else than that Nature has a pur- 
pose outside itself and is therefore tending to some end 
extrinsic to itself, some end intended by an intelligent be- 
ing. This being has been called the Absolute, and we 
might without irreverence call him the Limit. It is about 
enough. It is something like coming to the end of a long 
walk and finding that we have no appetite for tea. Modern 
thinkers have almost exhausted their vocabulary in their 
search for God, but they have not yet found a god worth 
the trouble. But the Catholic Faith is founded on a his- 
torical fact. Its basis is history, it is the history of a Per- 
son who was Himself God. On the testimony of Jesus, 
we can learn many things about this world in which we 
live, its purpose, its meaning and, what is more, its Maker. 
Now this is an extraordinary thing that the teaching of 
Jesus is never mentioned in those books which are called 
histories of philosophy; that is to say, histories of wisdom. 
Jesus is never regarded as one of the great philosophers 
of history. He is placed over against the philosophers 
among another group called the prophets or religious 
teachers of the world. This is really a very strange thing, 
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for even on their own principles Jesus very much comes 
within their province. For, a man who walked on the 
waters must provoke the question to any mind in search 
of Wisdom: Can a man work miracles? But this is an 
interruption, though a very important interruption. 

Our present point is this, that the Catholic Faith, fol- 
lowing the teaching of her divine Master Jesus, gives man- 
kind an answer to the great question which troubles him, 
the Faith tells us what there is behind the stars. The Catho- 
lic Faith gives men an answer to that Wonder which 
Nature provokes, and yet leaves so much still unexplained 
that there is still plenty for all men to wonder about. Thus 
is preserved a beautiful balance between fullness of know- 
ledge and a great ignorance; ‘we know in part.’ Thus 
on the one side is Science and Philosophy preserved for us; 
for we can reason from what we already know: but so is 
Poetry and Romance also preserved to us; for Poetry does 
not concern herself only with what we know, but also with 
what we hazard guesses about, what we do not know. 

But it does not rest here. Even in Heaven there will 
still be room for Wonder as well as Knowledge. We shall 
see God even as He is, we shall know Him even as we are 
known, and yet there will be room for wonder, for no man 
can comprehend God, no man can know God as God knows 
Himself. The essence of the Trinity which is God, though 
seen by us in happiness and love, will yet escape our com- 
prehension and so leave us with something in God which 
we cannot understand fully yet, which will be for us a 
source of wonder for all eternity. How Wonderful, O God, 
is Thy name over all the World! 


DanieL Woo car, O.P. 
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THE ONE-EYED MAN 


‘ PLAINLY I am an extreme revolutionary,’ says Mr. H. G. 
Wells in his recent booklet on the Rights of Man. An 
extreme revolutionary, I suppose, is a person who turns 
things, other people and himself right round; and there 
can be no doubt that things, other people and ourselves 
do sometimes need to be turned right round. Penance 
and Conversion: to change your mind and change your 
direction. But the context shows that Mr. Wells is talk- 
ing politics: ‘I do not believe it possible to go on with 
the present way of living that prevails throughout the 
world, with the sovereign governments we have and the 
economic practices that prevail.’ Such governments and 
practices are in a sense ‘ ways of living,’ and nobody should 
be childish enough to blame Mr. Wells for attending so 
busily to the organisation of the world, for being a revo- 
lutionary in this department of ethics alone. And in any 
case the department involves the whole. Mr. Wells wants 
to change our minds at the root, and not merely our 
methods of government. ‘This is implied by the sweep- 
ing completeness of his desire and vision of World- 
Reform; at least he thinks they are sweepingly complete, 
and that is the point here. Less egotistic than Hitler, 
Mr. Wells is just as certain that his view is not only 
right but complete. But the completeness is negative, and 
that is the best that can be said for it. His horizontal 
view of the world cannot be accused of distorting the 
depths, for it simply disregards them. They cannot be 
distorted, for they are not even included. This raises a 
number of questions about the distinguished author him- 
self, and about his proposals for World-Reform. 

The truth is that, judged by his writings, Mr. Wells 
appears profoundly indifferent to God. I am not speak- 
ing here of indifference to religion in general. To the 
question whether religion or the belief in God is of prac- 
tical value or not he is not at all indifferent. But I speak 
here of an indifference to the question whether God really 
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IS. The whole business of religion is seen by Mr. Wells 
from a particular angle—as it were from the side and 
with one eye shut. When you shut one eye things appear 
flat like a pattern on a wall. So, to this practical atheist, 
the religious question appears flat, dead, in a sense secon- 
dary and derived. It is not a real question for him, and 
he cannot admit that it might be a real question for any 
man. He sees it abstracted from its proper context and 
condition, he sees it not in relation to reality, but to pos- 
sibilities of change and reform of reality. It is secondary 
to the first question which, for him, is always not What 
are we? but What shall we do? And it is secondary not 
as a logical sequence, as one question leads to another, but 
simply as one of those facts which World-Changers must 
take into account. The question is seen as a fact and only 
as a fact; it is not seen as a question at all; and therefore 
the question is never put. In short, Mr. Wells is the slave 
of History. The historian, as such, does not bother about 
the existence of God, but only about the question of God 
considered as a fact and a factor in History. But Mr. 
Wells is more than a mere slave of Clio, or rather he is a 
very special kind of slave. He knows her affairs and can 
lead her where he will. She is an old lady after all, and 
he a practical man of the world; she has handed over the 
cheque books to him and he knows what to do with her 
account. He knows how to make it work. Like every 
question save the first one of all (What shall we do?), the 
religious question is just a thing to be used. He sees it 
as an historian, sideways and with one eye shut, and he 
thinks, as a Social Reformer, that he can lay hands on it 
and use it in the fight for Progress. But the only way to 
treat questions is to answer them, and you cannot answer 
a question if you never put it. Reality is no pattern on a 
wall, and the one-eyed man, grasping at the pattern, takes 
hold of nothing but air. 


However, I am not here concerned with the use Mr. 
Wells would make of religion, the way, that is, he would 
turn all this misplaced anxiety about God, all this wasted 
energy, into socially useful channels. I am concerned 
rather with the way he envisages the question at all. The 
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matter is important, for it seems that he carries to its clear 
extreme (having, so far as he goes, a clear mind) a tendency 
more or less obscurely latent in the minds of thousands. 
If Christianity be thought of merely as a way of being extra 
good (which is exactly how multitudes of people regard it) 
then it does not matter much whether you continue to call 
it Christianity. Christ, in this view, has taught us on the 
whole a very good way of life, and He has left us His ex- 
ample. But we can see for ourselves, by this time, what- 
ever goodness there is in His teaching, we have made it our 
own, we do not need to sit at His feet. We are grown up 
now (a favourite thought of Wells’). And as for His 
example—well, you do not call an ethical doctrine by a 
man’s name simply because he practices it; unless it is so 
peculiar that nobody else may be expected to do so. Hence 
one can understand and see the consistency of Mr. Wells’ 
thought when he calls the question whether his Declaration 
of the Rights of Man ‘ embodies the spirit of Christianity 
or owes anything to Christianity ’ simply ‘a side issue.’ A 
side issue indeed; that is a most significant phrase. ‘ And 
also,’ he continues generously, ‘ if it is claimed that this 
embodies the spirit of Islam, Judaism, Buddism, Bahism 
or any other -ism I do not mind. Whoever accepts the 
Declaration is my ally and my fellow-citizen.’ 

We must not be less generous. There is in these 
remarks a real width of view, a view of humanity as a 
whole, of Man with his universal needs and rights. This 
has always been the strength of Mr. Wells that he thinks 
in terms of Mankind. To this he has stuck with admirable 
persistence, and it is the secret of his very wide, though 
largely hidden influence. But his weakness? That is not 
so easy to define. Yet we must try to define it, for it is the 
weakness of a great part of the anti-Catholic thinking of 
our time. 

Let us go back a little. The first and dominant ques- 
tion for Mr. Wells is What shall we do? The question 
about God is not a real question for him, it is simply one 
of the factors of which the social reformer must take 
account. Christianity is therefore a side issue; unless it is 
the same as Wells-ism, in which case why call it Christi- 
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anity? So much is clear. But why does he think like this? 
The answer lies in his manner of envisaging Reality; and 
he envisages it in two ways. As an historian he sees it 
essentially en voyage, as in passage to the Future, as having 
no significance in itself, as having all its significance in 
something that is to come, in the shape of things to come; 
and that shape is in the mind only and what is in the mind 
only is a universal, an abstraction. Secondly Mr. Wells 
sees Reality as an Engineer. It is something to be ex- 
ploited, to be changed into something different. It is 
material to be worked on, matter for use. It is to become 
something else, which, again, is only in the mind as yet. 
It is for Man indeed, but not for him precisely as it is at 
present. For the lover of God trees, stones and stars are 
good enough as they actually are. They are the spring- 
board from which he leaps to God. They are, in a 
sense, perfect. They will do. They are not for ‘ Man,’ 
they are for me and you, bread for the body, spring-board 
for the mind. But for Mr. Wells the world is no spring- 
board. It exists to be changed, and the change is not a 
spiritual transformation to the end that, being known, it 
may reflect to men the glory of God, but rather it is a mere 
material destruction and re-arrangement. The point is 
that this material change is always to something other than 
what it actually is. Its term, at present, is in idea in the 
mind of the engineer, an abstraction presented to his pract- 
ical intelligence. Reality thus envisaged is seen in the 
abstract, whereas by the lover of God it is seen in its Cause; 
and there is a world of difference between these two 
points of view. I am reminded of a _ penetrating re- 
mark of Claudel: speaking of his unbelieving youth he 
writes: ‘La forte idée de l’individuel et du concret était 
obsourcie en moi.’ Perpetually to envisage things in the 
abstract is the fundamental weakness of Mr. Wells. It 
renders him incapable of even putting the question 
whether God is. It destroys wonder and love and laugh- 
ter; for the one-eyed man can hardly see and certainly can- 
not wink, 

KENELM FosTER, O.P. 
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S. O. S. 


FRANCE seems to lie dead. The material thing, between 
Rhine and Alps and Pyrenees, remains: but inanimate— 
without a soul. 

This is the fundamental lesson which the French 
tragedy holds for the world. S.O.S.—save our souls! We 
must look to England’s soul, recognize it, protect it from 
an invasion which is moral before it is material. 

A country’s soul is its life: its life is fidelity to its voca- 
tion. Compulsion paralyses life. ‘That is why, in fight- 
ing for our freedom, we are fighting for the very life of our 
country; indeed, for the life of the whole world. And 
France’s present servitude requires that we ask: what is 
her vocation? how shall her soul live? 

France is essentially the land of freedom, of ‘ races’ as 
different as Basques and Alsations, as Bretons and 
Savoyards. France is fashioned of this rich diversity. St. 
Louis gave her justice: St. Joan gave her patriotism and 
unity. The condition of her unity is obedience not simply 
to a temporal ruler, but to the great over-Lord—‘ Messire ’ 
as St. Joan called Him—Who entrusts His creation to the 
care of His children, asking in return only their fidelity 
to His law of justice and charity. And France, very often, 
has been faithful. 

Having received great treasures, she has freely given 
them, and has been enriched by her own generosity. She 
has given charity through her martyrs and saints, and has 
been enriched with their humanity. She has given spiri- 
tual treasures through her missionaries and has been en- 
riched with their zeal. She has given intellectual trea- 
sures through her learned men, and has been enriched 
with their love of wisdom. She has given material trea- 
sures—her hospitality to strangers (a few weeks ago France 
was the refuge of half of dispossessed Europe)—and has 
been enriched with a wide understanding. 

This is France when she cares for her soul. When she 
lets material selfishness paralyse her spiritual generosity, 
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when she forgets that the free service of God is the es- 
sential condition of her free unity, she disintegrates. 
Louis XIV preferred to adorn his banners with the sun- 
emblem of his own royalty rather than with the heart- 
emblem of the royalty of Christ, and the ambition of a 
French king tore Frenchmen asunder, furrowed France 
and Europe with injustice, hardened hearts. The revolu- 
tionaries of 1789 subsgituted the ideals of material liberty 
(which meant also the right of the foolish to lead the wise) 
for spiritual liberty, material equality (which meant also 
the right to kill and rob), for spiritual equality, material 
fraternity (which meant also enmity against all non- 
brothers, as do Nazism and Fascism and Bolshevism) for 
spiritual fraternity, and the material ambition of many 
tore more Frenchmen asunder, pitted France against 
Europe, closed more hearts. 

France is not France when she forgets her spiritual voca- 
tion, when she substitutes force for reason, emotion for 
religion. France is not France when she forgets her spiri- 
tual freedom: when she submits to material interests 
which divide, rather than to spiritual interests which unite. 
France to be France requires that charity be set in order 
in her through justice. 

Those who try to set France in order otherwise than by 
charity no more understand the problem than do the revo- 
lutionaries. The real disorder is the material ambition 
which prevails in every political party. And the solution 
is not to suppress royalists or clericals or free-masons or 
republicans or communists, but to rebuild upon the com- 
mon foundation of a common spiritual purpose, a common 
vocation. 

Because a vocation is spiritual, it does not require any 
one particular material setting. In order to realize her 
vocation France does not require a monarchy nor a mili- 
tary despotism, nor, as the Maurras-Pétain group would 
have it, an authoritarian corporate state which pays lip- 
service to the Church while destroying the essential pre- 
requisite for a Christian life, freedom. No Government 
can force a people to fulfil their vocation. Unless, indeed, 
it be a vocation to slavery. 
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It is in the light of France’s real ideal—of her vocation, 
not of her sins—that the tragedy of her present enslave- 
ment becomes intelligible. Her vocation is to real free- 
dom, the freedom of the spirit; her sin is to turn this 
freedom into material licence and disorder. But neither 
Pétain nor Maurras nor Hitler nor any despotism can cure 
that disorder, for there is no law without justice, no order 
without liberty. No authoritarian order can cure the 
materialistic disorder which in France and in the whole 
world is crying for a remedy: only the free determination 
of every individual to live—and to see that others are 
allowed to live—by the spirit of justice and charity. 


M. BENENSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 

Sir,—The very interesting article by Dr. Strauss in the 
August number of BLACKFRIARS contains two astonishing state- 
ments_: 

(a) ‘ The communist religion might be regarded as atheistic 
humanism.’ 

‘Atheistic animalism’ would be a more accurate definition, 
since Bolshevism seeks to degrade human beings to the level 
of mere animals. The Bolshevists deny the existence of the 
soul and despise the intellect. 

(b) ‘ It seeks to fulfil the second commandment.’ 

The doctrine and practice of ‘ Class War,’ which is an essen- 
tial part of the Communist religion, is diametrically opposed to 
the Second Commandment. 


Yours truly, 
Mary CaTHERIne Bayne, T,O.S.D, 
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REVIEWS 


Tue Monastic ORDER IN ENGLAND. By Dom David Knowles. 
(Cambridge University Press; 45s.) 


This, the most important work yet published by one of the 
finest Benedictine scholars of our day, is divided into two main 
sections. The first and, for the general reader, the more in- 
teresting section is a full, learned and fascinating narrative of 
the history of the various monastic orders in England from the 
revival under St. Dunstan to the opening of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and the fourth Lateran Council. This again divides broad- 
ly into three chief phases or periods: that of the Anglo-Saxon 
monasticism, flowering in a spirituality and culture which is 
only beginning to be appreciated by more than a tiny minority 
of the learned; that of the better known and more conspicu- 
ously brilliant Anglo-Norman revival; and that of the complex, 
unstable and slightly disappointing period which runs from the 
coming of the first Cistercians to England in 1128 to the reign 
of King John. The year 1216 marks the opening of a new 
period, one in which ‘the new spheres of activity claimed by 
the Papacy, the coming of the friars, the growth of the univer- 
sities and the emergence of a new type of diocesan bishop. . . 
gave to the monastic order of the thirteenth century a position 
and character very different from those which had distinguished 
the body in r1roo, in 1150, and even at the time of the Inter. 
dict.’ The author intends, he tells us, to continue, if possible, 
the history of the period subsequent to the Council; and the 
quality of the work actually completed is indeed so high that 
it would be something of a disaster for the history of Catholic 
civilisation if he were to be prevented from doing so. The 
second main section of the book is an analytic survey of ‘ the 
internal economy and external activities of the monasteries.’ 


It is for the specialist to judge the work in detail. So far 
as a detailed knowledge based on the sources is concerned, the 
present reviewer is an ignoramus, but one does not need to 
be a specialist to recognize in this book historical work of a 
very high order indeed. ‘That is the first and essential thing 
to say about it. We have here no ordinary book useful per- 
haps for those who are ‘ doing’ history, but which the rest of 
us can afford to neglect. This is not an ordinary book and, 
if the price were not so enormous, I would be tempted to say 
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that no one who wished to be educated as a Catholic, especially 
as an English Catholic, could afford to pass it by. For we 
have here the pedigree of our blood, the very spirit of English 
Christianity surveyed for two hundred and fifty of its most 
glorious years by a mind of rare nobility. And, so far 
as | can judge, the author’s immense learning is equal to the 
task. Certainly he handles the mass of authorities with an 
ease, familiarity and respect which make his footnotes some 
of the best reading in the book. 


The truth is that work of this quality puts most Catholic 
historical writing, in England at least, in the shade. We have 
here an historian who unites in himself, in harmony, such a 
combination of qualities as gives to his work something like 
greatness. Greatness, like beauty, is not simple, though it im- 
plies simplicity. In an historian it is the outcome of an array 
of qualities which can only with difficulty be harmonised. Of 
themselves they do not imply one another; far from it! But 
here in the same writer what a joy it is to find at once a vast 
erudition and a breadth and humanity of mind, a real psycho- 
logical insight and interest, and a spiritual fervour, an under- 
standing of the heights, and an uncommon literary power. 
The style indeed deserves an essay to itself. It combines a 
delicate precision of language with a certain curious dignity, 
an accent and emphasis wholly personal and even poignant, yet 
nearly always as objective and unaffected as the hills and 
streams of the England it recalls. So quiet and exact are the 
author’s judgments it is a delight to let them linger on the ear 
and sink into the mind. 


The children of St. Benedict will know best how to judge the 
view here expressed or implied of the spirit and practice of 
their Rule; the main lines of it are sketched firmly enough to 
provoke discussion and perhaps disagreement. Others, scru- 
tinizing narrowly, may think they see blemishes, especially in 
the later chapters: a certain diffuseness, a sense of placidity 
in generalization. But these hardly matter, and the first charge 
cannot, I think, fairly be made. As for the second, it is better 
to wait until Dr. Coulton has had his say before we give way 
to what may, after all, be no more than a temperamental re- 
action. In any case, it is a joy for one incompetent to enter 
into discussions of detail to salute in these lucid and fervent 
pages a subtlety of interpretation, a nobility of spirit and ex- 
pression all too rare in Catholic historical writing. 


KENELM FosTER, O.P. 
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Tue Lire or Percy Dearmer. By his wife, Nan Dearmer, 
With an Introduction by the Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, 
Dean of St. Paul’s. (Cape; tos. 6d.) 

Dean Matthews rightly fastens on two qualities in Percy 
Dearmer that were conspicuous throughout his life: keen per- 
ception of the Christian message of social justice and eloquence 
in * his passionate preaching of the holiness of beauty.’ While 
an Oxford undergraduate at Christ Church, Dearmer came un- 
der the influence of Ruskin, Morris and Stewart Headlam, and, 
shedding the conservatism of boyhood, decided to become a 
Christian socialist clergyman in the Church of England. From 
residence in Pusey House, Oxford, as Secretary to Charles 
Gore, through various London curacies Dearmer arrived at the 
vicarage of St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, and there he remained 
for fifteen years. At Primrose Hill came opportunity for the 
full development of the art of public worship. (Anglican critics 
unkindly spoke of ‘ British Museum religion,’ so considerable 
was the vicar’s research concerning ancient rites and ceremo- 
nies in the Ecclesia Anglicana.) But for all the elaborate church 
ritual and beautiful ceremonial, Dearmer was never an Anglo- 
Catholic. His biographer is quite right about that. Peter 
Anson, who testifies to the beauty of the services at Primrose 
Hill, and their influence in keeping him for some years from 
becoming a Catholic, is persuaded that ‘ there was much more 
of the Lutheran about him and I think he (Dearmer) would 
have revelled in Scandinavian Lutheranism, with all its cere- 
monialism and liberal theology, had he discovered it as a young 
man.’ Dearmer’s dislike of the Catholic Church was streng- 
thened by what he saw on frequent travels on the continent. 
Dogma repelled him, and not even in Rome itself did the art 
of public worship achieve the standard of Primrose Hill. ‘ He 
had something of a bee in his bonnet where Rome was con- 
cerned,’ Mrs. Dearmer remarks. By 1915 the process of ‘ find- 
ing his way back to a broader religion more suited to him,’ and 
the desire of relief from parochial responsibilities, brought him 
to resign his living. A period of engagements with the Y.M.C.A. 
in France and India, followed by some years of an undenomi- 
national joint ministry with Dr. Maude Royden in London, ser- 
mons at West End churches, and a professorship in Ecclesiasti- 
cal Art, at King’s College, ended with the appointment by 
Ramsay MacDonald to a canonry at Westminster Abbey. (But 
it took a manifesto to the Prime Minister, signed by many in- 
fluential and important persons, to get this piece of prefer- 
ment.) 
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Dr. Dearmer earned the canonry of Westminster. He had 
deserved well of the Church of England, and the recognition 
was late in coming. For twenty-one years he was the active 
secretary of the London Christian Social Union, a society that 
stirred considerably the consciences of Church of England 
people—lay and clerical. By his Parson’s Handbook Dearmer 
raised immeasurably the standard of taste in the public worship 
of the Church of England, in the fittings and decoration of its 
churches, in the apparel of its clergy. Though ‘ not really a 
musical person,’ he took immense pains to improve the 
hymnody of the Church of England, and was chiefly responsible 
for the English Hymnal and the later Songs of Praise; the lat- 
ter judged more suitable for non-high-church congregations. 


All this and more Mrs. Dearmer tells us in her intimate and 
appreciative biography. Percy Dearmer’s good looks, his witty 
speech, his kindness (and absent-mindedness), his life-long de- 
votion to the theatre (and diminishing belief in Christian dog- 
ma), his family relations and domestic pleasures—these are set 
down for the comfort of his friends and the edification of a 
larger public interested in the life of a very gifted Anglican 
clergyman. Dean Matthews is satisfied ‘ that no other church 
in Christendom could have produced a man like Dearmer, or, 
having produced him, could have kept him in her fold,’ and 
that is quite likely to be true. 

JosEPH CLAYTON. 


RELIGION AND SciENCE. (Papers read at the Cambridge Sum- 
mer School of Catholic Studies, 1939.) (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne; 7s. 6d.) 


The relations of religion and natural science in the last four 
centuries have too often degenerated either into an antagonism 
based on misunderstanding, or a facile reconciliation based on 
confusion of their distinct functions. Thanks largely to such 
writers as Meyerson, Whitehead, and Maritain, the true hier- 
archy of the branches of knowledge is now becoming better un- 
derstood, and the time is ripe for a wider appreciation of 
how religion and science are to be interpreted in Christian life. 
The present volume contains much useful material towards 
this end, both for the expert and the layman in science. A 
strong team of writers deals with the general position of re- 
ligion vis-a-vis science ; with the Thomist philosophy of science ; 
with current physical theory ; with mechanist and non-mechanist 
views in biology; with our knowledge of prehistoric man; and 
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with Dr. Schmidt's great work on primitive religion; with 
several aspects of modern psychology; with medicine and 
morals; with miracles and with the harmony of natural science 
with Holy Writ. The chapters written on the natural sciences 
by practising scientists strike one as the most useful. They 
exhibit clearly the advantages given to the Catholic scientist 
by his possession of the rich framework of philosophy and theo- 
logy, as well as the vitality due to grace. It is the work of 
Catholic scientists which shows most convincingly that natural 
science is no more worthy of suspicion than any other ‘ secu- 
lar’ pursuit. 

Natural science can never upset the framework of philosophy, 
which alone gives it any rational basis; nor can it conflict with 
theology, which derives from knowledge of a higher kind. 
Science can give an ordered survey of the mechanisms used 
by Providence, but conflict is impossible once its status and 
limitations are recognised. Catholic scientists, writing of their 
sciences and their religious background, do not find it neces- 
sary to be apologetic. It is a pity that some parts of the book 
dealing with the more specifically religious aspects of the sub- 
ject should be less satisfactory in this respect. They fail, per- 
haps, to make explicit all that is implicit in the essays descrip- 
tive of the several sciences. In a few passages one suspects a 
faint distrust of science, and others, though sound, seem too 
narrowly defensive. The general trend of modern Catholic 
writing, away from apologetics and towards description of the 
inner life of the Catholic and the Church, might with advantage 
have been more clearly reflected. One would have welcomed 
an account of the place of science in an integral Catholic cul- 
ture and in the life of a Catholic scientist. ‘That created beings 
reflect God and do not merely hide Him; that pure science is 
to be valued in itself for its truth; that the practice of science, 
by demanding energetic and critical search for data and un- 
hesitating recantation of any theory which conflicts with them, 
has great ascetic values for the individual; and that applied 
science can and should be directed to the benefit of the poor— 
surely to emphasise these truths is the best way of bringing 
together Catholic life and the pursuit of natural science, and 
of showing the relevance of natural science both to the scientist 
and to society. Not static reconciliations only, but positive 
directives for the use of science in life for individual and social 
sanctity, are the needs of the moment. 

E. F. Capi. 
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PARISH PRIESTS AMONG THE SainTs. By Father Walter Gumb- 
ley, O.P., F.R.Hist.S. Foreword by Father Vincent 
McNabb, O.P., S.T.M. (Walker, 27 Chancery Lane, 
W.C.z2.) 


Father Walter Gumbley has disproved in a most effective as 
well as admirable way the commonly accepted belief that, with 
the exception of the Curé d’Ats, there have been no parish 
priests amongst the canonised saints—a belief fearfully shared 
by the holy Curé himself. Out of the treasure of his patient 
research the author has set down in this little book brief ac- 
counts of no less than thirty-two such pastors, and no one 
knows better than he that this number does not exhaust the 
splendid array. In giving his ‘ imprimatur’ to ‘a delightful 
book ’ which ‘ should do much good,’ the Bishop of Notting- 
ham well declares that ‘it will be a source of encouragement 
also to all those who are engaged in Apostolic work and wiio 
may sometimes be tempted to discouragement... .’ It could 
also be regarded as a tardy recognition of the self-sacrificing 
devotion, not to say heroism, of the countless army of parochial 
clergy who have laboured throughout the centuries and con- 
tinue to labour now in obscure and undistinguished portions of 


the Lord’s vineyard. 
H.j.C. 


DanieEL: MAN oF Desires. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 7s. 6d.) 


The Book of Daniel, marvellous, mysterious and set in an 
Oriental background, is like a story in the Arabian Nights. 
Dom Van Zeller has caught the atmosphere ; and, thanks to a 
lively imagination and a dash of fiction, he has managed to 
give us a very entertaining book. The serious reader may com- 
plain of the frequent asides in the first person singular and 
resent interruptions which distract him and jerk him out of 
dreamland into consciousness of the modern author. Still, his 
remarks are both original and entertaining and will serve his 
purpose which is, no doubt, to persuade people to read the 
sacred scriptures for themselves. Those whose appetites are 
stimulated will go to their Bibles for the complete picture of the 
prophet—his heroic holiness, sublime prayer, mysterious visions 
and his colloquies with the angel Gabriel, which are only barely 
touched upon by Dom Van Zeller. We question whether the 
need for penance is the same thing as the desire for penance 
as is asserted at the foot of page 36. Clearly, everyone needs 
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penance, though the desire for it does not seem universally 
conspicuous. The chronology of the Book of Daniel is very 
puzzling, and we are astonished to hear from Dom Van Zeller 
that Daniel must have been nearly eighty when he was thrown 
into the lion’s den. The author, following the text, says that 
‘Daniel laughed ’ when he was about to show up the cheating 
of the priests of Bel. Many a zealot would have thrown up 
his holy hands in holy horror; but Daniel, the genuine saint— 
well, ‘ Daniel laughed.’ 

M.1.A. 
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